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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 







THE OLD MUSKET IS PUT TO USE. 


HE family were surprised to see the squire at that 
hour; and his awful countenance, as he stood in 
the doorway and struck his cane upon the thresh- 
old, showed that he had come on no peaceful mis- 
sion. 

“Where was your dog last night ?” he demand- 
ed, addressing the deacon with the frowning look 

} of a man holding his neighbor to a strict account- 
ability for some great wrong. 

“My dog? The boy’s dog—” the deacon began; 
when Peternot interrupted him. 

“ Your dog! I say your dog! You harbor him, and 
you are responsible for him, neighbor Chatford !” 

“Yes, yes, —why, well, sartin!” said the deacon. 
“Tf he has done any damage, I suppose I am respon- 
sible. What’s he been up to?” 

“He’s been up to suthin’,” remarked Mr. Pipkin, 
“that’s sure! He had been off somewheres, and he 
&. came home ’arly this mornin’ with his chops bloody. 
Z thought he’d been a fightin’.” 

” « Fightin’ ?” said the squire. “He’s been killin’ my sheep!” And 
down came the heavy oak stick upon the floor. 

“You don’t say, Squire!” exclaimed the deacon. 

“I do say!” replied the squire, with terrible severity. “Soon as ever I 
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set eyes on ’em this mornin’, I said, ‘It’s that dog’s work!’ I knowed 
well enough what would come on’t, when you took that boy and his whelp 
in !”” — bending a look of wrath upon pale, shivering Jack. 

“How many sheep, Squire?” asked Mr. Pipkin, with a solemnity befit- 
ting the occasion. 

“Five! Two wethers — the pick o’ the flock —and three o’ my likeliest 
ewes. Bit in the neck, every one on ’em.” 

“You don’t think our dog killed ’em all, do you?” said Moses. 

“Like enough. It’s a reg’lar dog’s trick, — take an old hand at it, as 
this dog sartin is. He just goes into a flock, tackles a sheep, bites her in 
the neck, and licks her blood as long as it flows free, then kills another, 
and so on — maybe halfa dozen. Le’s go and look at the cur.” 

Men and boys rose in great excitement from the table. Phin whispered 
to Jack as they were going out: “I noticed him, — blood all about his 
mouth ;— can’t ye make up a lie to get him off?” 

Jack could not utter a word, — not even when Mr. Chatford told him to 
“call the rogue.” Moses whistled, and Lion came. 

The stiff-jointed old squire stooped and gave one sharp, scrutinizing 
glance at the poor fellow’s guilty chops, then, turning with lips compressed 
and triumphant, he merely said, “Ha!” with a deep aspiration and a grim 
look at the deacon. 

“I guess there ’s no doubt about it, Squire,” said Mr. Chatford. “Though 
I would n’t have believed it of the pup. Of course I'll pay the damages.” 

“ That ’s understood,” said Peternot. “ But there ’s another thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ The dog must be put out of the way.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” — dubiously. 

“ Killed!” said the inexorable squire. 

“ We ’ll keep him chained,” spoke up Phineas, rather faintly, for he knew 
that Peternot’s wrath would thereupon fall on him — as it did. 

“Chained? Fiddlesticks! How long afore he’d be in my flock again, 
with you boys foolin’ with him? I’ve a right to demand that that dog 
shall be shot, and I demand it. No money’ll pay the damages I’ve suf- 
fered, without that’s done.” 

‘“Jack,” said the deacon, “tie your dog.” 

Jack went and got a rope, as if it had been a halter for his own neck, 
and put it upon Lion’s. 

“I always said I would n’t have a dog, for fear of this very thing,” the 
deacon went on. “But I’d got reconciled to this one. He’s a good, noble 
dog every other way.” 

“ And he saved our Annie’s life,” said Mrs, Chatford; while little Kate 
cried bitterly. 

Then Jack, standing with the halter about Lion’s neck, looked up, palely 
facing the squire and the deacon, and all gathered there in that little group 
by the door, and said, — “ Let me tell you something. I don’t say he did n’t 
kill the sheep. I won’t lie about it. But it ain’t proved yet.” 
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“ Ain’t proved?” echoed Squire Peternot. “Then nothing was ever 
proved in this world! Proved, indeed !” 

“He can’t speak and explain,” Jack went on. “If he could —” 

“If he could, no doubt we should have as pretty a string of lies as you 
told me that night you came to my house,” said the rigid Peternot. 

The only visible effect these words had upon Jack was a slight change 
in his voice, which struck a deeper tone. 

“You ’ve been always good to me, Mr. Chatford, — Mrs. Chatford! I’m 
thankful to you; I hope I have showed that I am! I owe you more than 
I can tell! But I must ask you one thing more. Don’t shoot my dog 
without giving me one chance for him! If he killed the sheep, it was 
because he didn’t know any better. Let me just take him over where they 
are, and then you see if he ever goes near a sheep to hurt it again ! ” 

“No dog was ever cured of sheep-killing yet,” said the squire, in his 
grimmest manner; “and I tell ye the brute that killed mine was an old 
hand at it.’ Then, with another decided stroke of the cane upon the 
ground, “ The only way to settle this business is to shoot the dog.” 

“There’s reason in all things,” began Mr. Pipkin, who was the last 
person Jack had supposed would ever put in a plea for Lion; “and now, 
Squire, I'll agree to take the responsibility, and see ’t that dog is kep’ 
chained every night.” 

“You might at least wait just one night,” said Miss Wansey, for the first 
time in the memory of the family uniting her voice with Mr. Pipkin’s ; 
“for who knows what may turn up in that time ?” 

“Miss Wansey,” said Mr. Pipkin, gratefully, “you’ve spoke a good 
word, if ye never did afore.” 

“ Thank ye, Mr. Pipkin,” said Miss Wansey; “I’m glad you think so.” 

“One night?” said Peternot, his mind too deeply set in its old grudge 
against Lion and his master to listen to any such arrangement. “Jest look 
at that boy’s face! Do you see what I see? He only waits a chance to 
start out in the dark, let his dog loose and clear out with him, — and that’s 
the last you’d ever see of boy or dog.” Asa wild thought of doing some 
such thing as this had indeed flashed through Jack’s mind, the squire was 
not perhaps very far out of the way in his suspicions. 

“ Get the gun, Moses,” said the deacon, who, with all his goodness, was 
capable of executing a just and stern decree. “I’m sorry,” — laying his 
hand on Jack’s shoulder, —“but there’s no doubt whatever of the dog’s 
guilt. What the squire says is only too true, I fear. It’s a fault that can’t 
be cured. He’d have to be killed sooner or later, and we may as well 
make the agony short. We all feel bad about it.” 

“You don’t!” Jack broke forth. “Suppose it was one of your children 
— little Kate here; what if she had done something, and was to be killed ? 
How would you feel then? Well! that’s the way 1 feel now! I’d rather 
you ’d shoot me!” ‘ And his wild grief burst in convulsive, tearless sobs. 

Mr. Chatford was shaken. “ Squire,” said he, “is there no other way ?” 

Peternot coughed a dry, hard cough, and answered, relentlessly, “I have 
said !” 
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Just then Moses came with the old musket which his.father had carried 
in the war of 1812. “I would n’t be hasty, father!” said Mrs. Chatford, in 
a broken, earnest voice, 

“It seems to be the only way to keep peace between us and our neigh- 
bor,” replied the deacon. He winked at Mr. Pipkin and pointed at a peach- 
tree. “It’s a sacrifice that’s got to be made. Did you bring the bag 
of buckshot, Moses ?” 

“ Phin has it” ; and Moses proceeded to load the gun. 

“He don’t look to me like a dog that’s been killin’ sheep,” remarked 
Mr. Pipkin as he took the rope from Jack’s hand, and led Lion towards 
the tree; “and he didn’t when he fust come hum. There was the bloody 
chops, but he did n’t have none of the hang-dog ways of a cur that’s been 
up to mischief. He don’t know now what it all means.” 

He tied the dog, however, with a good strong knot. “ Now stand off, — 
you ’ll haf’ ter!” he said to Jack. But Jack, instead of obeying, threw 
himself upon Lion’s neck, and clung to him, as if he meant to make the 
murderers of his friend kill him too. 

“ There, there!” said the deacon, coming up to him; “it can’t be helped, 
my son. You’ve been a good boy since you’ve been with us ; don’t spoil 
it all now, — don’t wait to be taken away by force.” 

Just then the sound of the ramrod in the gun smote upon Jack’s ear. 
Thud ! thud / it went upon the heavy charge of powder in the long, black, 
ringing musket-barrel. 

The poor lad could endure no more. He clung a moment longer to Lion’s 
neck, with a farewell embrace, then fled with a wild, piteous wail into the 
orchard. He could not save his friend, and he would not see him die. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SQUIRE PETERNOT’S DEADLY AIM. 


THEN first the dog seemed to comprehend the nature of these prep- 
arations, and the cause of his young master’s grief. He struggled violently 
to get away, but in vain; he had been too securely tied. 

Phin had brought the wrong shot-bag (purposely, the squire thought) ; 
and during the delay occasioned by this mistake Jack hastened on through 
the orchard and across the brook, listening momently in grief and terror 
for the report of the gun. 

Suddenly, lifting half-blinded eyes, he saw a tall, lank man with the hair 
and features of an Indian, and a bottle in his sagging coat-pocket, coming 
towards him. It was Grodson, the charcoal-burner. 

“I’m lookin’ for my pardner,” said he. Jack did not heed him. “ Have 
ye seen Old Danvers ?” Grodson inquired, stopping in the path ; but Jack, 
full of woe, would have hurried past him. Then Grodson said, “I can tell 


“ye a good thing about your dog.” 


Jack stopped instantly, and with red, flaming eyes looked into the man’s 
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dark face. “I was lookin’ for my pardner,” said Grodson. “He’s been 
missin’. Our coal’s in the market, and he had money, and money and Old 
Danvers never could agree. As he didn’t come back last night, I started 
’arly this mornin’, thinkin’ Aunt Patsy might have seen him. I was goin’ 
towards her house, —I was jest gittin’ over the fence yender, when her door 
opened, and I looked to see my pardner come out. But out come a dog . 
instid. It was your dog.” 

“O, speak quick!” cried Jack; “ they ’re shooting him now!” 

“ Shootin’ him ? what for?” 

“ Killing sheep !” 

“T’d sooner think ’t was t’ other dog killed the sheep, —if any’s been 
killed,” said Grodson. 

“ What other dog ?” 

“The one I see comin’ from over Peternot’s way jest arter I noticed 
your ’n.” 

“O, come, come! quick, before they shoot him!” Jack pleaded, beside 
himself with sudden hope and fear. 

“Let me tell ye,” said Grodson, walking slowly along. “And I must 
wet my whistle first.” He took the bottle from his pocket, and stopped to 
lift it to his lips; this, then, was what made the surly man so sociable. 
“T saw another dog,” he went on, as Jack dragged him away, “comin’ from 
the far corner of Peternot’s pastur’, sneakin’ along, tail down, like he’d 
been up to tricks —” 

“QO, hurry, hurry!” cried Jack. “Ill run and tell’em!” And breaking 
away from the slow Grodson, he ran for life — for his friend’s life — towards 
the house, and the fatal peach-tree. 

He had run but a few rods, when the heavy report of a gun broke upon 
the morning air, followed by the short, sharp yell of a dog. 

“They ’ve killed him! they ’ve killed him!” sobbed poor Jack. He ran 
blindly and desperately on, however, until his feet tripped over a branch, 
and he fell. “Why didn’t you come sooner? why did n’t you hurry?” he 
cried out furiously as Grodson came slouchingly to the spot. 

“T could n’t,” said the collier, taking Jack by the arm, not unkindly. 
“That was n’t the business I come on. I’m lookin’ for my pardner. He 
had all the money, and the jug, I went on to Aunt Patsy’s, and she had.n’t 
seen him; then I went over to Don Curtis’s, and finally worked my way 
back here. This is my last drop, if I don’t find my pardner.” And Grod- 
son finished his bottle. Then he walked on in his shambling way towards 
the house, with poor broken-hearted Jack sobbing at his side. 


Moses had delayed loading the gun as long as possible ; and finally, when 
the buckshot were produced, and he had ostentatiously dropped a rattling 
charge of them down the old musket-barrel, in the squire’s sight and hear- 
ing, he discovered that he was out of wadding. Stepping into the house 
to get some, he quietly emptied the shot out again ; then reappearing with 
a piece of newspaper, he rammed it down upon the wad that covered the 
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powder. He then poured some priming into the pan, — for it was an old- 
fashioned flint-lock, — and handed the gun to the squire. 

“ Don’t go too near,” he remarked, “for he’s a dreadful savage dog when 
he’s cornered.” 

The squire stepped forward, put the muzzle of the musket within a yard 
of Lion’s head, took deadly aim, and fired. It was the powder-flash in his 
face, and the concussion of the wads, accompanied by the terrible report, 
which made the dog yell; but he was otherwise unhurt; and there he 
crouched and trembled, to the utter astonishment of the worthy Peternot. 

“Your hand shook ; you shot too high,” observed Mr. Pipkin, who always 
had a reason for everything. 

“How many buckshot did you put into this gun?” the squire demanded, 
turning upon Moses. 

“ Nine,” replied Moses, who did not feel called upoh to explain that he 
had afterwards taken them out again. ‘“ Did n’t you see ’em?” 

“Yis, and heerd ’em tu,—lI did,” said Mr. Pipkin. “Squire didn’t go 
quite nigh enough ; ’t was too long a range !” 

Peternot, stung by this ironical allusion to his marksmanship, looked as 
if he would like to try another shot at Mr. Pipkin’s front teeth, which pre- 
sented a shining mark just then. But, choking down his wrath, he said, — 
“TI must have put some of the shot into him! But I hadn’t my spectacles 
on. 17ll fix him this time. I'll load the gun myself.” 

Moses was not inclined to give up the powder and shot; but the deacon, 
who understood perfectly well the previous trick, beckoned authoritatively 
to his son. “No more nonsense!” he said; and so Moses, in great dis- 
gust, handed the ammunition over to the squire. 

“Why did n’t you take the flint out?” whispered Phin. “I think it’s 
too bad,” he said aloud, “that ye can’t kill a dog, and done with it, ’stead 
of mangling him this way. How many times does he expect to shoot?” 

Peternot, unmoved by these taunts, was reloading the musket in grim 
silence, when Jack threw himself over the fence and down by Lion’s side, 
in frantic haste, shrieking out, —“’T was the other dog ! — Grodson! Grod- 
son!”— And, turning to his poor dumb friend, he searched anxiously to 
find if he was hurt. 

“Ye better wait, ’fore ye fire another charge at that dog,” remarked Grod- 
son, putting his long legs over the fence and sitting upon it. 

Then, between him and Jack, the whole story was told, acquitting the 
innocent Lion of the bloody deed for which he had so nearly suffered death. 
Jack related how he had left him to guard Aunt Patsy’s house the night 
before ; and Grodson, how he had seen him come out of her house very 
early that morning, and meet another dog crossing Peternot’s pasture. 

“ This ’ere dog was goin’ straight for this ’ere place,” Grodson went on. 
“T’ other dog was makin’ tracks for the Basin, near as I could jedge. They 
met like this,” — putting his forefingers together to form an angle, — “ only, 
soon as ever they’d got near each other, both turned to once, like they ’d 
come to that spot by agreement to have a quiet fight, and flew at each other. 
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They paid no attention to me, though I wan’t three rods off. This ’ere 
dog fit shy for a minute, for he seemed to know t’ other dog’s trick; he 
was tryin’ to git this ’ere dog by the nose. Finally he let t’ other dog git 
a grip of his shoulder; then all of a suddint this ere dog, fust I knowed, 
had t’ other dog by the throat. He had a fair holt, and he never loosened 
his holt from that time only to git a better holt. He chawed that throat 
up. He shook that t’ other dog lively. He chawed and he shook and he 
bit and he gnawed, as if he jest meant to eat that ’ere t’ other dog. He 
worked over him, I should say, a good half-hour, and when he finally let 
go, and stopped eatin’ and shakin’, to smell on him, I should think that 
’ere t’ other dog had been dead about ten or fifteen minutes. There he lies 
—I mean that ’ere t’ other dog — over in the pastur’ now, laid out as han’- 
some as any dog ever you see. I didn’t interfere, for I had a grudge agin 
t’ other dog ; — only last week, when I was deliverin’ charcoal to the black- 
smith over to the Basin, he come at me, I mean the t’ other dog, and would 
’a’ bit me bad, if he had n’t snapped too low, and took my boot-leg. I know 
his owner, — he’s a mean scamp, by the name o’ Duffer.” 

“ Duffer’s dog! Lion has killed Duffer’s dog!” screamed Phineas, wild 
with delight, and threw his hat into the peach-tree. “That accounts for 
the bloody chops !” 

Jack already had Lion untied, and was crying over him for very joy. All 
present seemed to share his happiness and triumph, except the squire. He 
did n’t believe the story. There might be another dog; very likely there 
were two in the scrape. The truth is, Peternot could not bear to miss the 
opportunity of taking revenge upon Lion for having once done battle with 
his bull; and, moreover, he knew well that his chances of getting pay for 
his sheep would be infinitely lessened if he should have Duffer to deal with 
instead of the deacon. “It’s all a subterfuge !” he declared. 

“Old man!” said Grodson, slipping from the fence, and walking up to 
him, grasping his empty bottle by the neck, “when I say what I see and 
know, do you tell me I lie?” 

“ Nay, friend!” Peternot hastened to-make answer, taking a step back- 
ward. “All you say may be so. But where had this dog been, up to the 
time when you saw him?” 

Jack thereupon offered to produce Aunt Patsy’s testimony to the fact 
that Lion had been shut up all night, and until that very time, in her house. 

“A miserable, half-crazy creatur’,— what’s her testimony wuth?” mut- 
tered the squire ; and, turning upon his cane, he walked off in great dis- 
content. 

The deacon laughed quietly, and went up and patted Lion and Jack, while 
Moses, in high spirits, told how he had disposed of the buckshot. Mrs. 
Chatford and Miss Wansey and Kate, who had retired within the house 
in order not to witness the slaughter (though it must be confessed that Miss 
Wansey peeped from the kitchen window), now came out again, and there 
was great rejoicing. 

“I move we all a’)journ and go over and look at Duffer’s dead dog,” ob- 
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served Mr. Pipkin. The motion was seconded, and carried, — only the 
women-folks declining to regale themselves with that interesting spectacle. 
“Won't ye come, Miss Wansey ?” said Mr. Pipkin, persuasively. 

“No, thank ye, Mr. Pipkin,” replied Miss Wansey, politely excusing 
herself. “My nerves have suffered terribly, a’ready, and I’m afraid I 
could n’t bear much more.” 

Men and boys, guided by Mr. Grodson, then proceeded to view the spot 
where the combat had taken place. Lion accompanied them ; and there, 
over the dead body of his enemy, he received praises and caresses which 
would have quite turned any weak-minded dog’s head. 

It took the poor old fellow a long while, however, to recover from the 
shock his “nerves” had received. From that time he was a greater favor- 
ite with the family than ever before; but it was observable afterwards that 
he had one weakness, which seemed singularly inconsistent with his noble 
traits of character. He was afraid of guns and of thunder. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOME FUN, AND HOW IT WAS INTERRUPTED. 


THAT night Jack had gone to his room, and was poring over Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” (which Miss Felton had lent him), by the light of a 
tallow candle, when Phin’s face was thrust in at the door. 

“Come quick, Jack! there’s some fellers out here, and they’re going 
to have some fun with Duffer’s dog!” 

Phin hurried away and Jack after him. In the back yard they found 
Moses and the Welby boys; and waiting at the orchard fence were two 
or three more lads belonging in the neighborhood. 

“ Where’s Lion ?” asked one. 

“Tied,” said Phin. “Father thinks we’d better keep him tied nights 
till the sheep-killing excitement is over.” 

“There ’s been a good many sheep killed about town lately,” said Abner ; 
“and everybody thinks now that Duffer’s dog was the rogue.” 

“I was over to the Basin this afternoon,” said Don Curtis, coming out 
of the orchard, where he had been talking with Bill Burbank and another 
tall fellow, “and I told Duffer the story. He would n’t believe it; so, see- 
ing Grodson down by the canal, — he said he was looking for his pardner, 
— I called him up, and he told all about the dog fight, in a crowd of fellers. 
You never see a man so mad as Duffer was!” 

“Come, boys! it’s dark enough,” said Bill Burbank. “What are all 
these little chaps coming for?” 

“ We want to see the fun,” replied Phineas. 

“If you see it, you keep still about it!” said Burbank, threateningly. 
“ Your dog was guarding the old woman’s house last night, was n’t he?” 

“ Yes, she was afraid, and I let him,” answered Jack. “I thought ’t was 
too bad an old woman like her could n’t be left in peace.” 
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“I'd advise you to go home and go to bed!” exclaimed Bill Burbank, 
displeased at Jack’s remark. “Or keep quiet, understand !” 

“ What are they going to do?” Jack asked anxiously of Moses, as they 
went through the orchard. 

“T don’t know, — play a trick on Aunt Patsy, I guess.” And Moses 
hurried on with the crowd. 

In Peternot’s pasture they were joined by three or four more fellows; 
so that the company now numbered about a dozen young men and boys, 
all eager to join in or to witness the sport. Two went off to procure a 
ladder. Two more seized each a hind leg of the dead dog, and dragged 
the carcass across the pasture in the direction of Aunt Patsy’s house. 

“They ’re going to take it up on the roof, and drop it down her chim- 
ney!” whispered the jubilant Phineas. ‘Won’t she be scar’t out of her 
wits? I’m glad I’ve come! But Bill Burbank is mad as he can be ’cause 
Abner told Jase, and Jase went and told me and Mose.” 

“T didn’t think any better of Don Curtis, or Dan Williams, or Jim 
Jones,” said Moses ; “but I should think Bill Burbank might be in better 
business. And you too, Ab Welby!” 

“T’ve nothing to do with it,” replied Ab. “ Don wanted me to come 
out, and I thought I’d like to see the fun, if there was to be any. They 
ain’t going to hurt the old woman, — only give her an awful scare. She’ll 
think the Old Harry himself has come, when that dead dog tumbles down 
her chimney !” 

“Keep still there!” said one of the ringleaders, in a whisper. “ Wait 
here till the ladder comes.” The carcass was dropped upon the ground 
within a few rods of Aunt Patsy’s door. “What’s that, —a light?” 

“ She never has a light without she is courting,” observed Phineas. 

“Then Old Danvers is there now!” exclaimed Don Curtis. “ Keep back, 
the rest of you, while me and Bill reconnoitre.” 

Curtis and Burbank had been gone but a few minutes, when Dan Wil- 
liams and Jim Jones said they would go and see what had become of them, 
and also disappeared in the darkness. Then somebody else went to look 
after Jim and Dan. The remainder of the crowd, soon growing restless, 
excited by curiosity, stole off one by one after their companions, until Jack 
was left alone beside the carcass. 

“ These are the fellows there was danger of my corrupting!” he said to 
himself. “Well, maybe there was! I might have been guilty of just as 
mean a trick once.” And the former canal-driver stood astonished to find 
himself the only boy in the crowd whose whole nature seemed to revolt 
against their mean and cruel designs. 

He had been planning how he should get to Aunt Patsy’s door, and warn 
and assist her. But now another way of circumventing the mob occurred 
to him ; and, grasping the dead dog by ‘the leg, he hastily dragged it away 
in the 7 Meda 

Meanwhile Curtis and Burbank crept up stealthily to the window in which 
the light was visible. It was but a faint, flickering gleam, within the wretched 
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abode, — a glow just bright enough for the bundles of rags, wherewith the 
broken panes were stuffed, to be outlined upon it in all their gloomy pic- 
turesqueness. These rags had grown plentiful since heartless youngsters 
had lately taken to stoning the poor grass-widow’s windows. 

Hearing voices within, the two self-appointed scouts pinched each other 
and chuckled in anticipation of some diverting discovery. There was one 
low, broken pane, from which the rags had been blown away by the wind; 
through that the sound of voices issued; and presently Burbank, pushing 
Curtis back with one hand, all in stealthy silence, put his eye at the narrow 
opening. He gazed eagerly for some seconds, during which Curtis waited 
impatiently for his turn; then withdrew. He did not chuckle then; and 
Curtis felt, rather than saw by the glimmer of light on the retiring-face, that 
a sudden and unaccountable change had come over his friend. 

With quickened curiosity, Don took his place and peeped. An instant, — 
and his spirit also went out of him; so that the face, so full of base merri- 
ment before, looked confused and amazed — if you could but have seen it 
— when it was withdrawn. 
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After him Jim Jones and Dan Bradley took each a peep at the broken 
pane, and saw and heard, in less than a minute’s time, what lasted them, as 
food for serious reflection, during the remainder of their lives. I doubt 
if all the sermons they had ever heard, condensed into one, could ‘hhave 
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produced so deep and enduring an impression upon those two rude natures, 
as that momentary glance. 

So, one by one, all the members of this thoughtless mob, great and small, 
looked in at Aunt Patsy’s window, — Phineas last ; and even that ill-inten- 
tioned youngster, the cause of so much mischief, felt abashed and rebuked 
by what he saw. 

f. T. Trowbridge. 


So a — a 


WORK. 


WEET wind, fair wind, where have you been? 
“I’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky; 
I’ve been grinding the grist in the mill, hard by; 
I’ve been laughing at work, while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 

“T’m urging the corn to fill out its cells ; 

I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 

I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing ?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 
“I’ve been watching the nest where my fledglings lie ; 
I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby ; 
By and by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 


Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you going? 
“To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbor as well as myself; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle, or be it a rose, — 

A secret worth the knowing !” 


Each content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun; 

Shall you and I be taught to work 

By the bee and the bird that scorn to shirk? 


Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 
Tell me, was ever a legend heard, 
Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred ; 
Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred? 
Mary N. Prescott. 
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HERMY AT THE SHOW. 


ponerse WILDE came rushing at Tommy Wilde in a very headlong 
manner. Now Tommy, being Hermy’s brother, was pretty well used 
to being rushed at, but at this particular moment he was drawing a horse 
on his porcelain slate, and had just achieved a most beautiful curve for the 
backbone ; and it was rather severe, just as he was about to proceed gently 
downwards with the line of the tail, to have his arm sent all across the 
slate, giving such an insane fling to that unfortunate tail as was rather too 
excited even for a horse in a picture. 

“ D-o-n-t !” cried the disturbed artist in a prolonged remonstrance, which, 
it must be confessed, approached a howl. 

“Don’t!” echoed Hermy, dancing back and forth, and stopping to hug 
Tommy, and then spinning away again in her overflowing glee ; “I guess 
you ’d say ‘do!’ Tommy Wilde, if you knew what I know. Such fun as 
is going to be!” 

“Well, don’t swallow me whole /” cried the desperate Tommy, as if he 
might have been resigned to being swallowed in pieces. 

“H-m!” said Hermy, sidling off a little, “ you would n’t sit marking away 
on an old slate if you did know. We’re going,” she declared, unable to 
pout with such wonderful news to tell, —“we’re all going to be scattered 
this summer, papa says so; mamma and the baby and Norah in one bunch, 
and the rest off somewhere in more bunches, and you and I,” she cried, 
with a final little scream of triumph, “we’re to be scattered together, all 
by ourselves, because we’re the noisiest, way up to Greenbury, to Mrs. 
Larkin’s own house.” 

(Mrs. Larkin was Mrs. Wilde’s housekeeper.) 

“That so?” asked Master Tommy, looking up with some interest, and 
setting his chin in his hand to take in his sister’s news deliberately, like 
the cool young Yankee he was. 

“That’s so!” declared downright Hermy. “And there ’ll be cows, and 
a regular barnful of hens’ nests. And little pigs, and no end of things to 
feed. And Mrs. Larkin won’t stay up there much. Her son’s wife lives 
at the farm-house, and she is married, and is going to take care of us, and 
we ’ll go to ride with her husband in carts and real oxen that we can poke 
with a stick and make run. And we’re going just the very minute school’s 
out, and that’s in two weeks, and we ride in a stage ever so far at the end 
of the cars. O Tommy, won’t it be splendid?” 

“Not so splendid as you think,” slowly answered Tommy, turning his 
horse round to reconstruct his destroyed tail. 

“Why not?” asked Hermy, aghast. 

“Because you always expect things are going to be splendider than they 
ever can be,” said Master Philosopher Tommy, with the solemn air of one 
who had found out the iron limitations of life. 
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“ Poh! as if you did n’t like to have a good time yourself, Tommy Wilde,” 
cried Hermy, spinning away again. “ Now ain’t¢ you glad we’re going to 
Greenbury? Won’? it be fun?” . 

“Why, y-e-s, it “ll be fun, but it won’t be all so/id fun. There ’ll be rainy 
days, and things that won’t come right; and there ’ll be somebody round 
to interfere, and not let us do things, — there always is,” said Tommy, with 
his dreadfully wise air. “And the way is to reckon on some bother before- 
hand, and not go jumping out of your skin thinking it’s going to be all 
jolly. There ’ll be times when you ’ll burst up and cry, you know.” 

Hermy hung her curly head in guilty consciousness of a rather violent 
style of lamentation in which she was sometimes known to indulge, and 
which this blunt relative, Tommy, described as “ bursting up and crying ” ; 
for about a quarter of a second only; then she danced out of the room 
again, certain that no sorrows could ever shake her more in that paradise 
of the Greenbury farm-house. 

Well, the scattering of the Wilde family took place at the appointed time, 
and Tommy and Hermy were sent to that blissful abode. After the cars, 
they had the wonderful stage-coach ride, but Hermy was sound asleep 
before the end of it, and it is my private opinion that Tommy was too, 
although he never owned it. 

Life went along very merrily indeed to the two city children in the old 
farm-house, from which Mrs. Housekeeper Larkin soon went away, leaving 
her young charges with her son’s wife, Mrs. Jonas Larkin. 

Well, Mrs. Jonas Larkin was very kind to the children, and they rode 
in carts, and jumped on hay, and made acquaintance with all the children 
of the neighborhood, and astonished those little people by being a good 
deal more romping and wild for all sorts of out-door play and adventures 
than even they were. But, alas! one of Miss Hermy’s doleful times finally 
came on, and this was how it happened. 

There was a great affair proceeding that summer in the quiet little town 
of Greenbury ; they were building a new meeting-house, and one day Mas- 
ter Tommy hired himself out as a carpenter there. 

Hermy was finishing her plate of huckleberry-pudding, and the rest of 
the family had quite finished theirs, and left the dinner-table, — not that 
Hermy was such a very enormous eater, but the farmer’s family really 
despatched their food much more swiftly than she had been accustomed 
to do, and dinner, especially with huckleberry-pudding, was not to be lost 
for manners, — so Hermy sat all alone at the table, blacking her red mouth 
in a very surprising manner, when Tommy came in to Azs dinner. 

“ Where in this world have you been, Tommy Wilde ? Everybody ’s done 
but me, and I’m done,” said Hermy, pushing away her plate with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“I’ve been to the new meeting-house that I am going to lath, and I’m 
going to begin right straight off, and you bring me my dinner quick, Han- 
nah,” called this new workman, with a very high and mighty air, to the 
“hired help” who was carrying away the dishes. 
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“ Lath ? what’s lath?” asked Hermy, setting down her tumbler. 

“It’s nailing laths —little flat strips of wood—all over the inside; 
there ’s lots of boys going to, and I am; and you get paid in money ; — 
Jimmy Gardner has lathed twenty-five cents’ worth.” 

“Who’s going to show you how?” asked Hermy. 

“Poh! there ’s nothing to show; you just take a hammer, and nail ahead. 
Anybody can lath.” 

“Can I lath?” asked Hermy. . 

“ No, of course you can’t ; ’t is n’t proper for girls.” 

“Can’t I go and see you lath, then?” inquired the restricted wearer of 
frocks. 

“Why, you ’d be getting hit with the hammer, maybe, or splinters in your 
eyes, or something. It’s all shavings where you stand up, and I don’t 
believe Mrs. Jonas Larkin will let you. There’s men rolling and thumping 
things about, and there’s ladders and great beams there, all up on end, 
that might tumble down on your head, and smash it, most likely,” argued 
Tommy. 

“ They would n’t smash my head any more than they would a boy’s head,” 
declared Hermy, indignantly, “and I can stand on shavings as well as you 
can, and I’m going to ask Mrs. Jonas Larkin!” she said, running from 
the table. 

Mrs. Jonas Larkin was in the back-yard giving the hens and chickens 
their dinner, and greatly to Hermy’s disgust she took quite Tommy’s view 
of the matter. 

“You need n’t fret, Miss Hermione,” said the hired help, Hannah, who 
gave her opinion on all occasions ; “your brother’ll get sick of it fast 
enough, and be coming home before half the arternoon is up. They won’t 
pay him no money for lathin’,—a city gentleman’s son; ’tis n’t likely; he 
can’t earn anything ; why don’t you coax him to go and see the wild beasts ? 
There ’s a show come in an hour or two ago, and they ’re pitched under a 
tent down on Deacon Peters’s lot; hain’t been a show in Greenbury afore 
this five year.” 

Hermy did not stay to hear more, but ran to her brother, eager to interest 
him in the wild beasts. 

But the new carpenter held in great contempt the tent in Deacon Peters’s 
lot. He had seen Barnum’s, and Van Amburgh putting his head in the 
lion’s mouth, and what should he care for a little one-horse country show? 
Thus reasoned this superior city youth as he took his dinner in immense 
mouthfuls. The only thing fit to do in Greenbury was to lath. 

“They won’t pay you money, anyway; Hannah says so,” said Hermy, 
pursing up her huckleberried mouth with grim satisfaction. 

“ Nice people they ’d be, building a meeting-house, and not paying their 
honest debts!” cried virtuous Tommy. “It isn’t religious to cheat folks, 
and I shall tell them so if they don’t pay over my earnings.” 

“What do you want money for?” asked Hermy. “You’ve got no end 
of money in your little red bank now, and papa would give you some more 
if you wrote and asked him.” 
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“Money that’s given to you is no fun,” said Tommy. “I can lath as 
well as Jimmy Gardner, and when I ’ve earnt twenty-five whole cents, I ’ll 
just show Hannah, and then I guess she ’ll keep still. And I ’ll give you 
some of my wages,” said Tommy, pushing back his chair from the table, — 
“Tl give you half, Hermy.” 

“ Money that’s given to you is no fun,” said Hermy, very shortly. 

““W-h-y,” replied Tommy, taken aback for a moment, but only for a 
moment, by this echo of his own words, “ you ’re a girl, and is n’t somebody 
going to give you all your money always? Girls can’t earn money; ’t is n’t 
fit. But a man takes care of himself; and I am going to; and I sha’ n’t 
be home till dark.” And, snatching his straw hat, away went Tommy. 

Hermy remained behind, forlorn enough. There were some books, to 
be sure, stowed away for those “rainy days” in the trunk of prudent 
Tommy, who now called back from the gate to tell his sister where they 
were, that she might amuse herself by reading them, — for he was not an 
unkind little brother; he was only absorbed in this great idea of lathing a 
meeting-house. 

Hermy went up stairs at last for the books, but they made her feel rather 
more injured than she did before. They were all about foreign countries 
and strange animals, that “of course I can never go to see, just because 
I’m a girl,” sobbed Hermy, throwing down the book. “And here’s wild 
beasts come a purpose to this very town, all in a tent, and I can’t see ’em, 
and I never saw any wild beasts but once in my life, and that was ever so 
long ago, and they were so deep in the cages I could n’t half see them 
then.” 

“ Now look here, Miss Hermione,” said Mrs. Jonas Larkin, coming up 
stairs to find Hermy cast upon the floor in tears, — “you just get up and 
let me brush out your hair nicely, and put you on a clean frock, and then 
you may go to see little Mary Lee, the minister’s daughter; you have n’t 
paid her visit back yet, and you may stay an hour or two, and then ask her 
to come home to tea with you.” 

At this proposal the thunder-cloud on Hermy’s brow cleared up a little, 
and she allowed herself to be brushed and put into the clean frock, and by 
and by she was ringing the bell at the minister’s door. But, alas! little 
Mary Lee had gone in the chaise with her papa to make pastoral calls over 
the mountain, —a dim region whose very name sounded enchanting to 
Hermy’s fancy, and made her draw a more mournful contrast than ever 
between her privileges and those of all the rest of the world. She went 
away very quietly, for Hermy was a proud little girl who seldom “burst 
up and cried” before people; nevertheless, as she crossed the road a 
secret resolve was swelling her stormy little heart, to have some fun in 
spite of fate, and to go somewhere without asking anybody’s leave. 

Far away in Deacon Peters’s lot she heard the faint sound of music, 
and she saw glittering the tent of the wild-beast show, — a double tent with 
scalloped red edges. Ah, what splendors there must be within! Soon with 
a slow, doubtful walk, and then with a hurried run, her little feet were going 
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towards the lane that led up to the show. The lane abounded in black 
mud; and the pretty bronze gaiters and fine white stockings which she 
had put on fresh for the visit to the minister’s house were sadly besplashed 
when she arrived at the door of the tent. 


The performance was about to begin, and the crowd, therefore, were all . 


within ; indeed, the big-whiskered man who was crying, “ Walk in, gentle- 
men, — walk in, walk in! Great miracle of the age! Musical bears, mon- 
keys, rattlesnakes, and white mice! Only fifteen cents! Now about to be- 
gin. Only fifteen cents !” — the big man who was saying all this through his 
cloud of whiskers had nobody left to say it to just now but one or two of the 
Deacon’s stray cows, and our stray Hermy. “Your money, little Miss.” 

Now the little Miss had no money at all for the great hand held out to 
her, and I think she would have made this an excuse for going baek ; but 
a kind of blind desperation had taken possession of her, so she pulled off a 
gold chain that she wore for a necklace, and asked if that would do, 

Hermy was so accustomed to have pretty things that she did not at all 
know their value ; but this necklace was of such pure gold and fine work- 
manship that it was worth more than fifteen dollars even. The big hand, 
not being an honest hand, was very glad to close over it instead of over 
fifteen copper cents, and its big owner took up the little girl quite into the 
neighborhood of his cloud of whiskers and carried her into the tent. 

Here the whole band of music was seen to consist of one lean little man 
with great black eyes, grinding away at a wretched hand-organ. This little 
man the big man with whiskers seemed to treat with no ceremony at all. 
He made him leave off grinding and drew him into a corner of the tent, 
where he muttered something to him which Hermy could not understand. 
The lean little man’s eyes after that grew greater and blacker, and he did 
not take them from Hermy for a moment. She had to stay beside him, 
for the big showman told her the place by the organ was reserved for the 
ladies. He himself took a long pointed stick, and went into the middle 
of the crowd. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the miracle of the age will now begin. The 
beasts of the forest will sing and dance, and saluté the company, —will 
show themselves, in short, capable of all the accomplishments of civilized 
man.” 

The “gentlemen,” who were represented by a very rough, noisy crowd, 
chiefly of great boys, laughed loud and hustled each other; the hand-organ 
sounded, the showman flourished his stick before a very dirty cage, and 
the sufferings of the musical bear began. The musical bear had a com- 
panion bear with him in the cage, who perhaps had sung duets with him 
formerly, but had now lost his voice, or had the sense to pretend to lase 
it, for he lay flat in the bottom of the cage, and the sharpest persuasions 
of the pointed stick could not make him budge. So all the labors of the 
performance devolved on this one poor musical bear. He, unfortunate 
beast, sat up on his tail, and when the stick, which was pointed with iron, 
punched his unhappy breast, he expressed his feelings by short, dismal 
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‘yelps, and that was his singing. Then when the stick was thrust under 
his fore paws, he so far lost his temper as to clutch it tight, and roll over 
and over it, and that was his dancing. Likewise, being tickled under his 
hairy chin in a very exasperating manner with this same stick, poor Bruin 
would jerk down his head to hold his tormentor fast, and then he was sup- 
posed to make a gentlemanly bow. 

There were some monkeys in a cage, but Hermy had seen monkeys 
before ; and there were white mice in another cage, but they did nothing 
but nibble ; and there was a rattlesnake in another, much too horrid to look 
at; and all the cages smelt very ill, and all the place stifled and scared 
Hermy; but she dared not stir because the lean little man with the great 
black eyes moved himself whenever she moved, hand-organ and all, and 
ground away in her ears harder than ever. She wished Tommy was there, 
and O, she wished she was n’t/ 

She hardly knew how to escape. The crowd closed up across the door 
of the tent, and looked at this nicely dressed little girl with so much sur- 
prise, that, to tell the truth, she began to feel that it must be very improper, 
as well as very disagreeable, for her to be there, and she shrunk timidly 
behind the organ, and was anxious only to keep out of sight till the per- 
formance should be ended. 

It was really ended much sooner than usual. The musical bear made 
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his last bow to the company, and was rewarded with his supper; whereupon 
the dumb bear immediately came to life and snarled and snatched the big- 
gest half of it. The showman then informed his audience that they must 
leave ; flourishing his pointed stick as if he would very much like to punch 
them a little to hasten their going. He told them the tent must be struck 
immediately, as he had a long journey, and a great packing up of rattle- 
snakes, musical bears, etc. to accomplish; and finally he sent the lean 
little man with his organ and one monkey half-way down the lane to grind 
and caper there; so between that attraction and his warnings the tent was 
speedily cleared. 

Hermy thought then was her chance ; — for now that she was going home, 
she had begun to think rather seriously about the necklace that she had 
paid away; perhaps Mrs. Jonas Larkin would inquire for it, and then what 
should she say? So making a timid little courtesy, she asked the big show- 
man if he would please give her back her chain, and she would run home 
and get fifteen cents in money for him. Now the real reason of the big 
showman’s furious hurry to be off was that he knew very well the largest 
profits he had made in Greenbury were in that gold chain, and he was 
anxious to be safely out of reach before any older, wiser person should find 
out the bargain which this foolish little girl had made. So at first he pre- 
tended to think that she wished to cheat him; and then, as a great favor, 
he agreed to take her along with him in his wagon to the house of Mrs. 
Jonas Larkin, where he would wait in the road, he said, while she ran in 
and brought out the money, if her intentions were really honorable. The 
little judgment Hermy had got more and more bewildered in this wrong 


way she had chosen, until she hardly dared refuse the big showman, but’ 


felt herself quite in his power. 

She saw the tent taken down, and piled with its long poles into a great 
red wagon, where were stowed also the rattlesnakes and the white mice; 
the bears and the monkeys were to come in another wagon with the organ- 
grinder and a dirty boy (nothing belonging to that tent looked clean), who 
had helped take down the tent, and who knocked the cages about as if he 
had a spite against bears and monkeys that nothing could satisfy. Behold, 
then, our wandering Hermy mounted beside the big-whiskered man on the 
high seat of the red wagon, and riding across the fields, — “to take the road 
nearer,” he said; but what he meant was to get a long way off from the 
house of Mrs. Jonas Larkin before he came into the road at all. 

When they finally entered the highway at a place that Hermy had never 
seen before, all her vague fears quite overcame her, and she sobbed and 
cried outright. 

Then the big showman, who had tried to be very amiable, and telling 
stories to take her attention, put on quite another style and told her very 
sternly to “hold her yap.” That was a dreadful word. Tommy, who was 
sometimes reproved by mamma for teaching his sister slang words that he 
had heard out of doors, never, in his worst moments, had said anything 
to her like “hold your yap.” 
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She sat, shaking with dumb terror for several moments, wondering if the 
big showman would cut her head off next. Then, when he did not cut her 
head off, but only whipped up his horse, and drove faster and faster, — the 
long tent-poles dragging and clattering behind the wagon, —the terrible 
notion dawned on Hermy’s mind that he was going to run away with her, 
and keep her in a cage like the bears and the monkeys, and show her for 
fifteen cents all the rest of her life. This idea was so much more dreadful 
than that of having her head cut off at once, that she could restrain her 
terrors no longer, but screamed aloud. 

Now Hermy was very good at screaming when once she began. The fact 
was that the same wild imagination which had led her away into this bad 
company at first, now made her fancy it even worse than it really was. 

The travelling showman was far enough from being a very nice man; but 
then he had no particular desire to cut off little girls’ heads, and he knew 
too well how much trouble little girls are to those who do not love them, 
to have the least idea of carrying Hermy off for good. His plan all along 
had been to put her out of the wagon and let her run home when he was 
quite sure he had taken her so far that she could not arrive there in time 
to give the alarm, and have him pursued for the theft of the chain. But 
now, alarmed by her loud shrieks, he stopped, put her quickly down over 
the wheel to the ground, and, whipping up his horse, vanished by a cross- 
road, — clattering tent-poles and all. 

Hermy was left panting by the roadside, scared out of her five wits. She 
began, of course, to run directly back by the way she had come, but when- 
ever she heard the sound of wheels, she was so afraid it was that terrible 
wagon with the clattering tent-poles coming back after her, she hid in the 
bushes till all was still again. 

What with hiding so, and crying her eyes half blind, poor Hermy forgot 
which way of the road was up and which way was down, whether the house 
of Mrs. Jonas Larkin was before or behind her. The night was coming on, 
and she was picturing to herself all the dreadful fates in the world as sure 
to be hers, when she heard a queer little whoop along the road, and lo! it 
was the blessed whoop of Tommy, who caught sight of his sister’s dress 
before she had time to make her frightened dodge into the bushes. 

There was Mrs. Jonas Larkin, and Mr. Jonas Larkin, and one of the hired 
men, and Hannah, all out in a troop to hunt up this lost little Hermy, who 
had not come home to her supper, and who could not be found at the 
minister’s house; these all followed on behind, but it was Tommy. who 
tan ahead and spied the lost one first. 

O me! what a rush there was then at Tommy, who never mentioned a 
word about being “swallowed whole,” but who was, I solemnly believe, in 
a state of mind to have done a little crying himself, only that he immediately 
began to consider how justice could be executed against that showman, 
For Hermy made a sweeping confession of all her naughtiness and woe, in 
the midst of the whole assembly,— Mr. Jonas Larkin, Mrs. Jonas Larkin, 
hired man, Hannah, Tommy, and all,—and the hired man declared that 
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“that air raskill was not a goin’ to git off so, not as long as Sally ” (who was 
the fast horse of the farm) “could go like a streak o” lightnin’ in the little 
buggy.” 
So the hired man, who was a monstrously tall hired man, ran back to 
the farm, as if he wore the seven-league boots, and harnessed up that light- “ 
ning team in such lightning time that Sally and he and the little buggy met 
the returning party on foot before they arrived at the farm, Sally tossing 
her head as if she smelt already the gold chain from afar, and very unwilling ¥ 
to stop even long enough to take Tommy in. it 
For Tommy had a peculiar sense of some duty belonging to him in this 
matter. He considered himself the present legal representative of the family , ir 
- whose goods had been purloined. Sally was a fast horse, and to ride behind 
her to catch a thief was something that Tommy thought he should rather 
like. So Mr. Jonas Larkin tossed him into the buggy with the hired man, 
and away went retribution after the showman. d 
It found him under the shed of a very bad tavern some six or seven miles 
away on the cross-road. There the tall hired man called on the big-whis- 
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kered thief to stand and deliver the said gold chain, and the showman had a 
to do it. The tall hired man desired, besides, to send him to jail at once ; i 
but the representative of the Wilde family declared himself satisfied. \ 


Moreover, the just Thomas drew from his pocket and paid over to the 
showman the sum of fifteen cents for his sister’s ticket to the tent, which 
was precisely his earnings for the afternoon as a church carpenter. The 
just Thomas paid this over with severe dignity, having his own private f 
opinions as to the character of the creditor, but not choosing to owe even 1 
a dishonest man an honest debt. Then away out of the tavern yard rode 
Tommy and the hired man triumphant; and the big showman crept into 
the tavern, so overcome with shame that the first thing he did was to spend ! 
Tommy’s fifteen cents for a glass of whiskey. 

As for Tommy, he arrived at the farm of Mr. Jonas Larkin in high spirits ; 
gave a full account of the tavern transaction in an audience of the whole 
family ; put Hermy’s gold chain around her neck, looking very grand in- 
deed; then he and the hired man had an extra supper; and fast Sally, be 
sure that she had an extra supper too. 

_ So Tommy gave up the whole of his earnings for his sister, instead of ' 
the half; but I think he enjoyed doing it. Besides his brotherly desire to 
help Hermy in her trouble, it was quite like the head of a family, and a 
lord of creation, to be settling up a lady’s accounts out of his own funds. 
Whatever abstract views Miss Hermy had as to the general inferiority of 
“ money given to you,” I think she regarded that particular present of money 
which brought her chain back as very good money indeed. Whether 
Tommy ever lathed any more I know not; but this I know, that Hermy 
Wilde never ran away to a wild-beast show again. 
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Only a Needle. 


ONLY A NEEDLE, 


* ie was only a needle, any way,” said May, with a slight toss of the 
head. 

“Only a needle!” said grandpa, laying down his paper. “Perhaps you 
would n’t speak so slightingly of a needle, if you knew how many people 
it takes to make one. How many do you suppose, May?” 

“I don’t know,” answered May, carelessly, for she was just then rumag- 
ing mamma’s needle-book for another of the right size, and, in fact, she 
did not care anything about it. 

“ How many does it take, grandpa?” asked Will, who just came in. 

“ Between bringing in the steel-wire, and the going out of papers of nee- 
dles, it goes through one hundred and twenty pairs of hands.” 

“Whew!” said Will, “ what a fuss, to make such a little thing!” 

“Yes, it’s a good deal of work, but what a perfect thing it is when done, 
and how important an implement in the world!” 

“T wonder what they did before they had steel to make them of,” said 
Will. 

“In very old times,” grandpa replied, “they used thorns and fish-bones.” 

Will laughed. “I should n’t like clothes made with those needles.” 

“ You would if you wore such garments as people did then, — furs loosely 
fastened together. After the day of thorns and fish-bones came gold and 
bronze needles. A lady who owned one needle then was well supplied.” 

“Yet they were not half so convenient and perfect as ours,” said mamma. 

“There’s one thing, though,” said grandpa. “Ladies didn’t sew so 
many ruffles then.” 

“Did you ever see needles made?” asked mamma. 

“Yes; I have many a time been all over one of the Redditch factories, 
near Birmingham, in England.” 

“QO grandpa!” said May, who had forgotten her little pet, “do tell us 
about it.” 

“Yes, do!” added Will, who knew that grandpa’s stories were always 
worth hearing. 

“Well, where shall I begin, —at the iron-mines ?” 

“Ono!” said May; “we don’t care about iron.” 

“Then I will begin with the wire-drawer. He buys of the iron-workers 
bars of iron as small as they make them. To make a bar into wire, he 
sharpens one end of it till it will go through a hole in a steel plate he 
has; then, with a pair of pinchers, worked by steam, he seizes the end that 
is through the hole, and pulls the rest of the bar through. That, you see, 
makes it smaller and longer than it was.” 

“ Of course it is hot,” said Will. 

“Of course it isn’t; it is perfectly cold. To make a fine wire, he has 
only to draw it through several holes, each one smaller than the last, till 
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it is the right size. The needle-maker buys wires of this man. His first 
business is to examine them by cutting off the ends of a few, heating them, 
and while very hot plunging them into cold water. 

“That hardens them ; then by snapping them in the fingers, he can judge 
of their quality. Those that are too brittle are put one side for some pecu- 
liar needles. The next thing is to gauge them, to see that they are the 
same size all through. If the wires are all right, they are then wound in 
coils on a large wheel. For a medium-sized needle, say a number six—” 

“Tm using a number six,” interrupted May. 

“Well, for a needle of that size the coil of wire is about two feet in 
diameter, and a mile and a quarter long.” 

“How many needles will a wire a mile and a quarter long make ?” asked 
May, laughing. 

“It will make forty or fifty thousand,” answered grandpa. “To wind it 
they have a cone-shaped machine —” 

“What is a cone?” interrupted May. 

“A cone is larger at the bottom than at the top, —a thimble is a cone. 
The object of that shape is to accommodate all sizes of coils, the larger 
ones can slip farther down, you see, and still fit tight. From this machine 
the wire is wound off on an eight-sided wheel. It is then taken from that 
and cut in two twice, at points opposite each other, making two bundles of 
wire about three feet long, with seventy or eighty wires in a bundle.” 

“It must be a nice little job to cut them,” said Will. 

“It is done in a few seconds, by a pair of shears.” 

“ A pair of shears!” cried May. 

“They are different from mamma’s shears,” grandpa went on; “they 
look like the grandfather of all shears, and are worked by steam, opening 
and shutting about twenty times a minute. All the workman does is to 
hold the bundle into the jaws. Each wire is cut the length for two needles, 
by a gauge, and then thrown into a box. That is one of the busiest machines 
in the factory. You’ll think it needs to be worked by steam, when I tell 
you that it cuts, in the ten hours of a working day, eight hundred thousand 
needles.” 

“Do they make so many every day?” asked May. 

“In the neighborhood of Redditch there are made one hundred millions 
of needles every week.” 

“TI wonder where they all go!” said Will. 

“The year after our war,” said grandpa, “thirty millions a week came 
to us.” 

“Why, can’t we make our own needles ?” asked Will. 

“O yes; there are. several factories here now, but whether they can’t 
make enough, or whether they can’t make well enough, I don’t know.” 

“What do they do to the wires next?” asked May. 

“ Next they have to be straightened. They were wound on a wheel, you 
know, and that would bend them somewhat ; besides, they get bent in cut- 
ting. For straightening they go to another machine. The workman takes two 
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strong iron rings and packs them full of needles, standing up, you under- 
stand. It will hold five or six thousand. When they are tightly wedged 
in, the rings are put on to an iron table, where there is a groove made to 
receive them. Over this table hangs a rule, as it is called, which also has 
grooves to fit the rings. The rule is brought down tight on the bundles 
of needles, and then by machinery moved back and forth. Of course the 
bundles of wire turn around, and so tightly are the needles pressed together, 
that they are instantly made straight. Needle-straightening used to be a 
trade by itself, and when a manufacturer tried to introduce this simple 
machine into a factory in England, the straighteners thought they were to 
be thrown out of work, and they mobbed the man, and drove him out of 
town.” 

“Ignorant people are always afraid of progress,” said mamma. 

“English workmen,” said .grandpa, “are in general quite ignorant, and 
they have always fought against any improvement in manufactures. After 
straightening, the needles are taken to the pointers. These men sit all day 
at the grindstone. There are twenty-five or thirty of them generally, in 
two rows down a room, and all driven—the stones, not the men — by 
steam or water power. The stones are about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and go so fast they are apt to fly to pieces, so they are partly encased in 
iron, to hold them together. A workman takes up fifty or sixty wires in 
his hand, and holds the ends against the stone, at the same time turning 
them between his finger and thumb, to make the points round. He has a 
thumb-piece of leather, and it is done in a minute. It is called ‘roughing 
down.’ ” 

“ Do they use water on their grindstones ?” asked Will. 

“No, because it would rust the needles. There’s a great deal of steel- 
dust flying around these grindstones, and though the workman used to tie 
a handkerchief over his mouth, he could not help breathing it, and it was 
very unhealthy. It would give a man the consumption in a few years. He 
got extra pay on that account. Now here’s another instance of ignorant 
prejudice. When a machine was invented to drive away the dust, these 
grinders opposed its introduction, because they would no longer get extra 
wages.” 

“ They liked a short life, and a merry one,” said mamma. 

“ Life is n’t very merry with English workmen,” said grandpa, — “ he has 
too hard a struggle to feed his family. This machine drives the dust away 
from the workmen as fast as it is made; a continual stream of wind is 
blown on the stone by two immense pairs of bellows, — something like the 
blacksmith’s, only they are worked by steam-power. The wind is turned 
exactly on to the grindstone ; as the dust flies up it is blown back of the 
wheel, into a sort of box built on purpose, and there it falls harmlessly out 
of the way.” 

“ Do they make the eye next?” asked May. 

“No, you must remember our needle is as yet two needles joined by the 
heads. In some factories the eyes are cut while in this shape, but in the 
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one I knew they were separated first. They were cut apart by means of a 
gauge, a simple yet complete little thing. This is a square piece of copper 
with two sides turned up to make an edge. Not two opposite sides, but 
two adjoining sides. You see, they would put a pile of the double needles 
on the square plate, with all the points resting against one of the turned 
up edges, and kept from falling off, by the other turned up edge. This 
plate was just the length of the needle they were making, and the workmen 
would hold the edge of the plate of needles up to the sharp scissors, which 
would instantly cut them off. Then he would put in a box those left in the 
plate, gather up those he had cut off, and, putting them in the plate, have 
them trimmed,—for they always allow a little waste, so as to be sure ) 
and have the needles long enough. Now the needles are finished as to 
their points. They next go in boxes to the head-flattener.” 

“ Do they flatten their heads ?” asked May. 

“ Look at yours, my dear,” said grandpa, “and see if its head is flat.” 

May looked at it carefully. “I really believe it is, grandpa, but I never 
noticed it before.” 

“The head-flattener seizes between his left thumb and finger twenty or 
twenty-five needles by the points, spreads them out like a fan, then lays 
each head in succession on a square block of steel, about three inches 
square each way.” 

“You mean a cube,” said Will, who was studying geometry. 

Grandpa smiled. “Yes, I meanacube., He lays each head on the steel 
cube, and with a small hammer gives it one blow. That flattens it, and 
also hardens it, so it must be annealed before the eye can be cut.” 

“ What is annealed ?” asked May. 

“It is heated and cooled slowly, to make it soft, and more elastic. When 
it has been annealed it is taken to the piercer. This is a child, —a boy 
or girl who lays the needle on a block of steel, places a tiny punch on it, 
and gives it one tap with a hammer.” 

“Tt must be a tiny punch, indeed,” said mamma. 

“Tt is, and a very ingenious thing. Some factories punch the eye bya 
stamping-machine, I have heard,—I never saw that. The piercers punch 
first one side and then the other, and they get to be so expert that they 
are fond of astonishing visitors by punching a hole in a hair, and threading 
it with another hair.” 

“O grandpa!” said May. “I guess you ’re funning.” 

“Indeed I am not, I have seen it done. It isn’t any more wonderful 
than punching the eye in a number twelve needle. The next operator — 
also a child — has a lump of lead before him; on this he lays the needle, 
and drives a punch through the eye, which is left very sharp by the first 
punch, and would cut mamma’s thread terribly.” 

“Yes, I’ve used needles that cut in the eye,” said May, “and I don’t like 
it very well.” 

“Well, this child, while the punch is still in the eye, lays the needle over 
on its side, on a piece of steel, and gives it a tap each side, to make the 
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eye take the right shape. He can do four thousand in an hour! — at least 
they say so.” 

“Now surely the needle is done,” said Will. 

“ No, it has no gutters.” 

“Gutters !” exclaimed Will, “Id like to see the gutters on a needle!” 

“Take one and look at the eye,” said grandpa; “and I think you will see 
them.” 

Mamma handed Will a needle, and he looked at it carefully. “By George! 
there are little places you may call gutters next to the eye, but I never 
noticed them before. What’s the use of them?” 

“To guide the thread to the eye,” said grandpa. “The man who makes 
gutters takes a needle in a pair of pinchers like the figure 8, lays the head 
in a groove made on purpose for it, then takes a tiny file, places it on the 
eye, and with one blow forms the gutter. He turns it over and repeats the 
operation. Then he takes his file and rounds off the head of the needle, 
opens his pinchers, and lets the finished needle fall out. In some factories 
they have stamps for this too, worked by the foot, as mamma works her 
sewing-machine.” 

“Ts the needle ready to be put into papers now?” asked May. 

“QO no! it has to be tempered, and —” 

“ Do needles have temper?” asked May, laughing. 

“They would n’t be worth much without it,” said grandpa. “The way 
they are tempered is this. They are weighed out in quantities of about 
thirty pounds.” 

“ How many needles, I wonder,” said Will. 

“ From two hundred and fifty thousand to five hundred thousand, accord- 
ing to size. They are carried in boxes to the temperer. He lays them on 
sheet-iron plates, and heats them red hot. When they are sufficiently hot 
he takes them out, and suddenly throws them into a cistern of cold water.” 

“T should think they ’d be lost in a cistern,” said May. 

“They might ‘in our cistern,” said grandpa, smiling, “ but that cistern is 
made on purpose, and the water can easily be drawn off and the needles 
taken from the bottom. They are then hard and brittle. You know you 
can’t bend a needle as you can a pin ; it will break.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“That is because it is tempered. But the tempering is done in another 
way in some places, — in one place the needles are fried.” 

“Why, grandpa!” said May, incredulously. 

“True, or at least they are put into a frying-pan, with some grease. The 
grease burns out, and the needles are then tempered. By this time many 
of the needles are bent and twisted, and they have to be straightened again, 
before they go on.” 

“Go on!” said Will, “are n’t they done yet?” 

“No, they have to be polished, which is the longest and most expensive 
part of making a needle. For the first operation of polishing — and there 
are five —the needles are rolled up into bundles in canvas, with emery- 
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powder and oil between the layers. Each bundle is about one foot long ; 
it holds five hundred thousand needles, and is thoroughly tied with cords. 
A man takes twenty or thirty of these bundles, puts them in a machine, 
where they are pressed down, and rolled back and forth by steam-power. 
This makes every needle rub against the others and the emery. Here they 
roll for eighteen or twenty hours.” 

“ They must be well polished then,” said Will. 

“Do you think so?” said grandpa, smiling. ‘ You would n’t agree with 
the needle-makers, who undo the bundles and do them up fresh and roll 
ten times, to make the best needles. When sufficiently rolled they go into 
wooden bowls with sawdust, to absorb the black grease ; nice, dirty-looking 
things they are too. After the bowls they are put into a cask with fresh 
sawdust, and turned around till clean in the eye. This operation is also 
gone through ten times.” 

“Ts n’t that a little unnecessary ?” asked mamma. 

“] suppose not. They would n’t be apt to do anything unnecessary in a 
factory where they make so many. The next operation is winnowing.” 

“ Like winnowing corn?” asked Will, laughing. 

“Very much like that. The sawdust and grinding-powder are blown 
away, leaving the needles bright and clean. They have, however, still 
another scouring in a copper cask with hot soap-suds. It is turned very 
slowly around, and they are thoroughly washed.” 

“T should n't like to wipe them,” said May. “I’m afraid I should prick 
my fingers.” 

“ Little girls do wipe them,” said grandpa; “first they are dried in saw- 
dust or bran, and then every one wiped with a linen rag. Now they go to 
the sorting-room. This is a very dry room at the top of the building, and 
here they are laid the same way, as to heads and points, and those with 
broken points are picked out.” 

“They must have pretty sharp eyes to see them,” said May. “Some- 
times I can’t see that a point is off, yet I can’t sew with thé needle.” 

“ The man who does that puts two or three thousand needles in an iron 
ring, about as big as your napkin-ring, then he very carefully examines the 
points, and pulls out the broken ones with a hook, which looks as much 
like one of your jackstraw hooks as anything.” 

“ Do they throw the broken ones away?” asked Will. 

“ No, they grind them down again, and sell them for an inferior needle. 
If they are at all bent, they must be straightened again, and then they come 
to the last operation, — blueing.” 

“Who ever heard of blueing needles!” cried May. 

“They don’t do it exactly as Jane blues clothes,” said grandpa. “The 
bluer takes twenty-five at a time, and holds them against a fine hone-stone, 
turning them briskly around. It gives them a bluish look. Nothing remains 
now but to put them in the little blue papers we know so well, stick on 
the two printed slips, and pack them in boxes. One factory keeps busy 
quite an army of packers,” 
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“I have read somewhere,” said mamma, “ of two wonderful needles made 
as curiosities, just to show what could be done. One was presented to 
some ‘monarch, and was covered with engraved scenes that could only be 
seen with a microscope. The other, also presented to a crowned head, was 
still more wonderful, being a needle enclosed in another which opened, to 
allow the inner one to be removed. This also was exquisitely engraved.” 

“T don’t see how they can engrave so fine as that,” said Will. 

“ They make nothing more wonderful than their tools,” said grandpa. 

“Well,” said May. “I never would have believed it was so much work 


to make a needle!” 
Olive Thorne. 


SRB 


SOMETHING ABOUT MONKEYS. 


A FEW evenings ago my nephew, Tom, was in my room seated on an 
old sextant-box and gazing at the bright fire burning in the old Frank- 
lin. He had been perfectly quiet for a long time, something unusual for 
Tom, while I had been making a man-rope knot in each end of his sleigh- 
rope. Having finished my bit of “sailorizing,” I said, “What are you 
thinking about, Tom?” 

“Twas looking at the pictures in the fire, uncle, and wondering if you 
had ever seen any wild monkeys ?” 

“Well, yes, a great many.” 

“Tn the woods, among the trees ?” 

“ No, I can’t say I ever saw many in the woods.” 

“ Where then ?” 

“ Aboard ship, skylarking about decks and in the rigging.” 

“ But they were n’t wild ones !” 

“T’m sure I thought them wild enough.” 

“Tell me about them, will you, uncle ?” and he settled himself for a yarn, 
so I spun him this one. 

“Coming home from the last cruise in the East Indies, after working 
down the China Sea against head winds and calms, we entered the Strait 
of Sunda one bright morning, and hove to off Angier Point to lay in fresh 
provisions, as we were not going to call anywhere until we reached St. 
Helena, and that was a long way ahead. It wasn’t long after our main 
top-sail was laid aback before the ship was surrounded by boats from Java, 
come to trade. These boats were laden with oranges, bananas, yams, 
onions, limes, chickens, ducks, monkeys, paroquets, Java sparrows, and 
other birds, the names of which I have forgotten if I ever knew them. The 
officer’s stewards crammed the coops with ducks and chickens, strung the 
spars and spans between the boat’s davits with nets filled with limes, 
oranges, and vegetables, and hung great bunches, as large as a man could 
carry, of green bananas on the mizzen stay.” 
‘Green bananas ! what did you want those for?” 
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“We took green fruit to sea and it ripened. We had bananas and oranges 
a month after leaving the strait. 

“That was a busy morning for the officer of the deck. He had a thou- 
sand things to look out for. Among them was to keep servants from hang- 
ing things on the running rigging. I heard him roar out, ‘Who does shat 
belong to?’ pointing to a net filled with oranges hanging to the main to’- 
gallant buntlines. 

“ © Ward-room, sir.’ 

“* Messenger-boy, send the ward-room steward here,’ and when that chap 
arrived, perspiring from his efforts to keep from being cheated by the bum- 
boatmen, his ‘did you want me, sir?’ was received with, ‘Yes, I want to 
hang you. Don’t you know better than to string your infernal stuff on the 
running gear, you lubber? Down with that net, and if I find another one 
in its place I ’ll hang you up by the heels.’ 

“The men forward were laying in their stuff all this while too, but as 
they had no coops to fill with fowls their purchases consisted principally 
of fruit. The launch had been rigged up to hold onions and yams for the 
crew, in the forward part, while her stern-sheets were converted into a 
pig-pen. Six little black pigs were put in there, and such a squealing as 
they made when they were lifted out of the boat and over the side by the 
hind legs, was fun to hear. I was standing by the fife-rail around the’ main- 
mast when Brown, chief bo’sun’s mate, came to the officer of the deck, and 
asked, ‘Could the men buy a few birds and monkeys, seein’ as we’re hum- 
ward bound, sir ?’ 

“* Yes, yes, buy anything you like except a drove of jackasses, We’ve 
got lots of them aboard now.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Brown, with a sly look as he went off forward. Soon 
after I saw him coming down the jacob’s-ladder with a big black monkey 
in his arms, and on each side of the monkey’s head was a tuft of white hair. 
’Pon my soul, I think in less than ten minutes half the men in the ship 
owned a monkey apiece. I wanted to bring a monkey home, so I called 
Brown to know if he could get me one. ‘ Not such a big beast as that one 
of yours, Brown, because the youngster I want it for isn’t as large as that 
himself’ I meant you, Tom. You see, I thought of you as the little chap 
you were when I went away, forgetting you were growing all the years I 
was gone. Soon Brown returned with a brown monkey, about as large 
as a half-grown kitten in his arms, and said, ‘ Here’s one, sir, you can carry 
in a bird-cage. He’s the commonest kind, but he has his growth and looks 
a bright little chap. Will you have him, sir ?? 

“* Yes; what did you give for him?’ 

“Not much. Only an old flannel shirt, sir.’ 

“T took my new pet below to my room, called a ward-room boy and sent 
him with my compliments to the paymaster, to ask if his steward could give 
me an empty soap-box to make a cage for my monkey. When the box 
arrived we nailed slats across one side, put in Tom (as I had named the 
monkey), and sent him down on the orlop deck near the paymaster’s store- 
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rooms until I had time to make his acquaintance. I went again on deck, 
and soon after all boats were ordered away from the ship, the main-yard 
was braced up, and the ship filling away.started on her long journey toward 
home. Most of the monkeys were tied fast to the launch on the booms, 
and it was amusing to see their different modes of expressing fear and 
surprise while the orders, calls from the bo’sun’s pipes, rattling of blocks, 
and tramping of the crew attendant on the bracing of the yards were going 
on about them. My station was in the waist to windward, and as I had n’t 
much to do I watched the monkeys. Some tugged at the lanyards that 
held them fast until I thought they would break their necks. Others . 
crouched down, holding their hands over their ears, and were dumb. Others 
again jumped up and down, chattering in a loud shrill voice, while Brown’s 
big black rascal gave vent to Ais feelings by spanking every monkey he 
could reach, preserving the most grave expression of countenance during 
the performance. We passed through the strait with a fair wind, and after 
filling away I was n’t on deck again, except for a few moments at evening 
quarters, until four o’clock the next morning, when I relieved the deck. 

“ At daylight a person by shutting his eyes could easily imagine himself 
in a barn-yard from the squealing of pigs, quacking of ducks, and crowing 
of cocks. I was standing on the ladder leading from the quarter-deck to 
the poop, looking to windward, when a young rooster ventured a crow and 
made a miserable failure of it. I heard the man at the wheel say to old 
Harrington, a quartermaster, ‘ Nice song ¢hat bird’s got.’ 

“¢ That ’s an East Ingee rooster. You don’t expect him to crow Yankee 

the first day aboard, do ye ?’ 
- “That day the men began making clothes for their monkeys, and in a 
short time they were all fitted out in complete ‘man-o’-wars-man’s’ style. 
They objected to being dressed up at first, and had to be well cuffed before 
they would keep their clothes on after being let free. All excepting Brown’s 
monkey, who seemed to have made up his mind to submit to anything but 
having his tail pulled by the others. Before many days the men had their 
monkeys trained so that when the crew was called to quarters, morning and 
evening, every monkey knew his master’s station and went to it regularly. 
At Sunday morning inspection they presented an amusing spectacle, —all 
dressed in complete rigs just as the men were, standing in line with the 
men, opposite the guns, looking as grave as possible, until the commanding 
and executive officers came along, when up would go their arms and off 
would come their caps in true man-of-war style. After the officers had 
passed they would n’t put on their caps again, but dropped them on deck, 
and they could never be taught to put ona cap themselves. 

“One of the messenger-boys had a ring-tailed monkey that used to hang 
itself up ‘by the tail and go to sleep with its head hanging downward. It 
was an affectionate little thing, but had a disagreeable habit of curling its 
tail about the neck of a person -when carrying it. It became quite fond of me, 
and got in the habit of meeting me at the top of the ward-room ladder when 
I came up from dinner. I always had some sugar or fruit for it, after eating 
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which it would get on my shoulder and thank me by putting its tail around 
my neck, laying its cheek to mine, and with one hand rub my nose, all the time 
keeping up a queer cooing sound. The tail felt so much like a rope about 
my neck I was forced to dispense with Sue’s (that was its name) thanks. 
One dark squally night in the Indian Ocean, I had the mid-watch and was 
standing just abaft the mizzen rigging on the poop, absorbed in watching 
the weather to windward, when all at once something lit on my shoulder, 
gave a quick squeal close to my ear, and put something around my neck. 
It was poor little Sue, who had found me out and taken that method of 
showing her delight. I think I was never more startled for an instant, 
and the next I was angry, so holding the poor little beast by the neck with 
one hand I boxed her ears soundly with the other and let her go. She 
perched herself in the stern-sheets of one of the quarter-boats and continued 
to cry and chatter until I was relieved and went below at four o’clock. I 
never could get Sue to come near me after that. No amount of lumps of 
sugar would tempt her to let me touch her. 

“ That Tom of mine never acknowledged me as his master. He was the 
only officer’s monkey on board, and he became a great favorite aft. Most 
of his time was spent in the executive officer’s room, where he amused 
himself principally by looking in the glass at his own reflection. He used 
to sleep in a big chair in that room, and in the morning after Mr. P—— had 
had his bath Tom would get in the tub of his own accord and take his. 
After being rubbed dry, a performance he seemed to delight in, a teacup 
with water in it was handed him, when he would clean his teeth, using a 
finger in place of a brush. Tom occasionally called on the captain in his 
cabin, where he was always kindly received and usually regaled with lunch. 
He called one day when the commanding officer was busy, and instead of 
withdrawing he set about entertaining himself. He got into the captain’s 
state-room off the cabin and found a drawer open, in which, among. other 
things, were a pot of pomatum and a wide-necked bottle containing sugar- 
coated pills, off which Tom lunched right royally. He was discovered 
sitting on the edge of the drawer gravely swallowing alternate doses of 
pomatum and pills. Well, Tom was carried to the cabin door and sent 
by a messenger-boy to me, with an account of what he had had for lunch, 
and soon after a sicker monkey never was seen. He recovered, however. 
After that, when we wanted to see funny faces and actions we would tie 
Tom fast and show him a bottle with pills in it. 

“ Brown’s monkey became very much attached to the carpenter’s mate, 
and would sit for hours watching him at his work. If the man had occasion 
to use his chalk-line the monkey’s delight was complete. Give him a piece 
of chalk and he would wander about decks all day making marks wherever 
they would show. This monkey’s name was Ned, and he was a very 
polite monkey. No matter what he was doing, if a person came to him 
and said, ‘ How do you do, Ned ?’ he would drop (I never saw a monkey /ay 
anything down) whatever he had in his hands, rub them on his back, look 
to see if they were clean, then present the right one for a shake. It was 
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through Ned I learned how fond monkeys are of carrots. I was going to 
look at the little pigs one morning, and had a carrot in my hand to give 
them. Ned was perched on the boom-cover, and as I stopped to shake 
hands with him he took hold of the carrot. I let him have it, thinking he 
would taste it and throw it down, but he took a big bite as though he 
liked it. He was about to take a second one when a big brown monkey 
jumped off the hammock-netting, ran across the deck, leaped up on the 
booms and gave Ned a slap aside the head that laid him flat. Ned dropped 
the carrot, of course. Brownie picked it up and started for the netting, but 
he hadn’t got more than half-way across decks before there were eight 
other monkeys after that carrot. Such a fight! They knocked each other 
down, pulled hair, bit, and chattered like mad. In the midst of the rowa 
little monkey got the carrot, and, holding it in his mouth, away he went aloft 
by the main royal backstay. I used to have lots of fun by giving a carrot 
to two monkeys; one hold of each end. They would hang on with one 
hand and cuff with the other, and the monkey that could stand the most 
cuffing would get the carrot. 

“Crane, captain of main-top, had a brown monkey called Bess, and Stell, 
a bo’sun’s mate, had a kind of cream-colored one named Pete. After much 
trouble these two monkeys were taught to waltz together to the music of a 
violin. At first the dance invariably broke up in a fight between Bess and 
Pete, much to the delight of the other monkeys, who crowded around and 
enjoyed it immensely. I had the deck one afternoon, when Crane came aft 
and said, ‘ Will you send our respects to the captain and officers, sir, and 
ask them to come on deck at four bells’ (six o’clock) ‘ to see Pete and Bess 
dance ?’ 

“Well, at four bells we assembled on the lee side of the quarter-deck, when 
the monkeys were brought aft. Pete was dressed in a black dress-coat, 
white vest, black pantaloons, white necktie, standing collar, and stove-pipe 
hat. Bess had on a white silk dress with a long train, and a bonnet with 
a feather in it. (The feather, I think, came out of the captain’s parrot’s tail.) 
Pete was wonderfully opposed to wearing his hat, and was continually 
snatching it off and throwing it on deck. Stell said it was out of respect 
for the officers. Bess occasionally gave her bonnet-strings a twitch, but 
with that exception she was very ladylike. Finally the music struck up, 
Stell let go of Pete’s hand, Crane of Bess’s, and the two monkeys seizing 
each other around the waist waltzed off in perfect time to the music. Bess 
handled her trail so as not to interfere with the gentleman monkey’s legs, 
and Pete seemed to know it wasn’t proper to dance with his hat on, so 
when he got fairly underway he snatched it off. The performance was 
heartily enjoyed by all, and the captain said his sides ached from laughing. 
He ordered a lunch of oranges and loaf-sugar for Pete and Bess, but before 
they were permitted to partake of it their fine clothes were taken off, for fear 
they might get stained. 

“We arrived on the coast of America in the winter-time, and before 
reaching the navy-yard at Charlestown we had very severe weather, during 
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which the poor monkeys were great sufferers, and many of them died, 
little Tom among the number. Three or four monkeys would huddle 
together under an old pea-jacket or a blanket, and cry ‘Ooh! ooh! ooh!’ 
at their vain endeavors to keep warm.” 

“ Why did n’t you put them by the fire, uncle ?” 

“ There is no fire on board a sat/ing man-of-war, Tom, except in the range 
where the cooking is done, and that is put out always by eight bells (eight 
o’clock) in the evening. Of course we would n’t have a lot of monkeys 
around where the cooking was going on, for they are not very neat little 
animals. 

“ Ned, Pete, and Bess lived to go ashore with their masters after the crew 
was paid off. I never saw Pete and Bess after that, but one day while going 
from the navy-yard to Boston I met Brown in a street-car, with Ned on his 
lap wrapped up in a shawl. They were on their way to take the cars for 
New York. I put out my hand and said, ‘ How do you, Ned?’ He looked 
at me for a moment, then gave me his hand rather reluctantly and cried, 
*Ooh! ooh! ooh!’” 

Tom looked at the fire for a few moments, then said, “I wish that mon- 
key, Tom, had lived to get here, I would have kept him by the stove till 


warm weather, then he ’d have been all right.” 
M. W. McEntee. 
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PUSSY-CLOVER. 


USSY-CLOVER’s running wild, 
Here and there and anywhere, 
Like a little vagrant child 
Free of everybody’s care. 


All unshaded roadsides know 
Pussy-Clover’s sunburnt head, 

That by cabin doorsteps low 
Lifts itself in tawny red. 


Lady-Rose is shy and proud; 
Maiden-Lily bashful-sweet : 

Pussy-Clover loves a crowd, — 
Seeks the paths of hurrying feet. 


When tow-headed children run 
Jostling to the railway track, 

Pussy-Clover ’s in the fun, 
Nodding forward, nodding back. 


Matters little who sits there, 
In the thundering car swept by: 
Blossoms bow, and children stare, 
Neither offering reason why. 


Downy heads to hoary turn; 
Scarcely noted is the change: 

But the fair world’s face grows stern, — 
Wayside blossoms wan and strange. 


Like all faithful, homely things, 
Pussy-Clover lingers on 

Till the bird no longer sings, 
And the butterfly is gone. 


Pussy-Clover looks the same, 
Leaning on her stiffened stalk, 

Brushing feet of child and dame 
Up and down the chilly walk. 


When the latest asters go, 
When the golden-rod drops dead, 
Then, at last, in heaps of snow 
Pussy-Clover hides her head. 
Lucy Larcom. 
VOL, VII. — NO. X. 39 
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THE KING OF BIRDS. 


ITTLE ELLA had been reading in an old copy of “ Our Young Folks” 
the story of “ The Veteran Eagle,” * which the boys of the Eighth Wis- 
consin Volunteers carried with them into the war. 

“One of the companies had a staff for him,” said-she, “and carried him 
in place of a flag; and he went through ever so many dreadful battles. 
When the guns were roaring and the bullets flying all around him, he would 
give loud, wild screams, and fly about through the clouds of smoke, and 
always come back to his perch; and he was never hurt, and not one of the 
eagle-bearers was wounded ; and the men all believed that as long as they 
had him with them they would come off victorious,—and they did! I 
wonder if that eagle is alive now, and if he appears so glad, and flaps his 
wings at sight of a soldier’s uniform, as he did when he first came out of 
the war!” 

“ That was a bald-headed eagle,” said Rufus. 

“ No, it was n’t; it was a white-headed eagle!” Ella declared; and the 
two were getting into a warm dispute on that point, when, fortunately, 
Cousin Tim walked in. He smiled when Ella, eagerly turning over the 
leaves of her magazine without finding the authority she was in search of, 
referred the question to him. 

“You are both right,” said he. “The bald eagle and the white-headed 
eagle are different names for the same bird.” 

“Ts he really bald?” asked Rufus. 

“ Not at all, though he looks to be in the distance. The plumage of 
his body is brownish, while his head and neck are thickly covered with 
snow-white feathers. This peculiarity is very striking, and it gives him a 
hoary, venerable aspect. He is, in fact, one of the most noble and majestic 
of birds to look upon, — quite worthy, in that respect, to have been chosen 
for our national emblem. Not so worthy in other respects, however, I am 
afraid.” 

“Why not?” cried Ella, warmly. 

“ According to all accounts the white-headed eagle is a sad coward. A 
good smart rooster put into a cage with one will whip him. Dr. Franklin 
regretted that he had been selected as the representative of our country, 
declaring that he was a bird of bad moral character, and that he did n’t get 
his living honestly.” 

“ How so?” Ella demanded. 

“You have read, have n’t you, how he lives by robbing the fish-hawk ? 
Like that second cousin of his, he is extravagantly fond of fish; and it is 
his love of them which keeps him near the shores of the sea, or of the 
great rivers and lakes, But he never does any honest fishing for himself 
if he can help it. When compelled by hunger to do so, he wades into the 


* See the number for October, 1866, in which the bird’s portrait appears. 
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water like a heror, and catches the fish in a very awkward manner with his 
claws. He much prefers to let the osprey, or. fish-hawk, fish for him. He 
chooses his perch on some high tree, and keeps watch, while in the distance 
the osprey circles about over the water, looking sharply for fish below. 
The eagle knows every motion of the other bird, and, according to Wilson, 
the onithologist, when a fish is abdut to be struck, he stretches out his 
eager neck and balances his wings. Suddenly down goes the osprey, strikes 
the water with a resounding splash, and rises screaming with a fish in his 
talons. Instantly the eagle launches himself upon his powerful wings and 
starts in pursuit. He mounts above the osprey, and threatens him with 
terrible screams, compelling him to drop his prey in order to save himself. 
Before the fish strikes the water, down comes the eagle, swift as lightning, 
seizes it, and mounts upward again, with a rushing of wings that sounds 
like distant thunder. Then he flies away to his perch and eats his ill-gotten 
dinner at his leisure or feeds his young in their nest.” 

“That does look kind of mean,” said Ella. “But is it any worse than 
catching the poor fish in the first place? We don’t think it is so very bad 
to make other people work for, ws /” 

“ Does n’t the white-headed eagle catch any prey for himself?” Rufus 
inquired. 

“O yes; and he sometimes shows a good deal of sagacity in doing so. 
Where he can’t get fish he will try waterfowl; but as they dive readily 
and get away from him, he takes his mate with him, and they help each 
other in this way: one swoops down at a time, while the other circles above, 
ready to strike at the bird the moment it comes up to breathe. Thus they 
take turns, and keep the poor duck or goose under water until its breath 
and strength are exhausted, and it at last falls an easy prey.” 
ese?” 
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“Yes, and still larger game. “Audubon, the celebrated writer upon Ameri- 
can birds, tells us how the white-headed eagle attacks the swan. It is a 
thrilling description, —if I could only remember it. A pair of eagles are 
on the watch, and they call to each other from tree’to tree, across the Mis- 
sissippi. They pay no attention to the wild ducks that fly past, they are 
waiting for nobler game. At last a trumpet-likenote is heard ; it is the cry 
of the swan, flying above the river. As she is passing the male eagle darts 
from his perch ‘like a falling star,’ and with a fierce scream strikes at the 
great white bird. She tries to escape by plunging into the water, but the 
eagle, by his superior powers of flight, darts beneath her, and strikes up at 
her with his terrible talons. Her strength is soon exhausted in trying to 
elude him, and, watching his chance, he seizes her under the wing in such 
a way as to make her fall slantingly to the nearest shore. Then the poor 
dying swan is at his mercy; he exults over her, calling his mate with tri- 
umphant cries, and they tear her flesh between them.” 

“OQ, the beautiful swan!” said Ella. “I shall hate the eagle, if he does 
such things !” 

“It is his nature; you must remember that he was created a bird of 
prey; it was for this reason that his cruel beak and talons were given him. 
These are sharp and hooked, and he can strike and tear with them in a 
fearful manner. A Scotch gentleman once had a tame eagle which his 
servant one day struck with a whip. About a week afterwards the servant 
happened to come within reach of the bird, where he was chained to his 
perch, when the eagle — who had treasured up his wrath against him all 
that time—struck back. One blow was enough. Luckily that sent the 
poor fellow beyond his reach, or he would probably have killed him. The 
uproar brought assistance, and the servant was picked up stunned, and 
covered with blood from his wounds. The bird at the same time broke 
his chain and flew away never to return.” 

“ Are eagles easy to tame?” said Rufus. 

“Yes, when taken young, and they sometimes become much attached 
to their keepers; but they are commonly dull, uninteresting, and ungainly 
birds in captivity. They are magnificent on the wing, but their walk is 
exceedingly awkward. Their feet seem to have been given them for grasp- 
ing, not for motion. Do you know why it is that eagles — and indeed all 
perching birds — find it so easy to cling to their roost, even in sleep?” 

The children could not tell, but were eager to know. 

“The muscles of the bird’s leg and foot are found to be so contrived that 
the mere bending of the leg draws up the cords and shuts the claws, so 
that when at roost it has only to rest its weight upon its bent leg, and the 
foot of itself clings to the perch. In fact, the claws cannot open as long 
as the leg is bent. You have noticed how a hen shuts her claws every time 
she lifts her foot in walking? She can’t help doing so. The eagle in 
walking bends his leg as little as possible, but shuffles along with sprawling 
claws, in a very ridiculous fashion. But when he comes to striking and 
clutching with his talons, then he throws all the weight of his body on the 
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bended leg, and buries the sharp claws in the flesh of his victim. A game- 
keeper in Ireland once came upon an eagle that had fallen asleep after 
gorging itself upon the flesh of a sheep, and he conceived the idea of 
taking it alive. So, approaching softly, he threw himself upon it, and 
clasped it in his arms. The bird, however, struck the talons of one foot 
into his breast with such force that the hind claw met the others deep in 
the flesh, and there stuck. The bird could not have got away if it would, 
and the man could n’t disengage it. He finally strangled it, but even then 
he could n’t get the claws out of his breast; so, cutting off the leg with 
his knife, he walked to the nearest village with the foot still clinging to 
him, and had it taken away by a surgeon.” 

“T guess that man did n’t want to catch another eagle alive!” exclaimed 
Rufus. “I should think eagles would sometimes in that way get hold of 
animals that would prove too much for them.” 

“They are not apt to attack any creatures which they are not sure they 
can master. The golden eagle, however, which is a good fisherman, strik- 
ing his prey as the osprey does, sometimes clutches a fish too strong even 
for his powerful wings, and is drawn under the water and drowned. A large 
pike has been captured, bearing in his back the claws’ of an eagle, the body 
of which had decayed and been eaten by other fishes in the water.” 
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“T wonder how the pike felt dragging the dead eagle about with him!” 
said Rufus. “I guess he was glad when he had nothing but the claws to 
carry. Are there golden eagles in this country ?” 

“They are found almost all over the world,” replied Cousin Tim, — “in 
Europe, and in parts of Asia, Africa, and America. They are among the 
largest of the eagles. The spread of their wings measures eight or nine 
feet, from tip to tip. The females —as is the case with all the birds of prey, 
I believe —are larger than the males. The golden eagle does not strike its 
prey in the air, but pounces upon it on the ground, sometimes from a great 
height. It soars in circles high above the earth, watching for any hare 
or lamb or grouse that may expose itself, then suddenly darts downward 
with inconceivable swiftness, paralyzing its victim with fear and the buffet 
of its wings. They have sometimes been known to carry off young chil- 
dren.” 

“O yes!” cried Ella. “I read the other day a story of three children, 
— somewhere among the Alps, I believe ; one was an idiot, one was a deaf 
and dumb little boy, and the other was a baby. Their mother went out one 
day where they had been at play, and found the baby was gone, — the idiot 
was dancing for joy, while the dumb little boy seemed dreadfully frightened. 
Neither could tell what had become of the baby, and nobody knew till 
the next day, when an eagle flew over; then the idiot danced again, and 
pointed at the bird, while the dumb boy clung to his mother, fright- 
ened, just as he appeared the day before. Then she knew that the eagle 
had carried off her baby, and that the idiot was glad to be rid of taking 
care of him.” 

“‘T should say édo¢t /” exclaimed Rufus. 

“Of course they didn’t expect ever to see their little baby again,” 
continued Ella. “ But what do you think? A hunter had climbed up the 
mountain to the eagle’s nest, in hopes of shooting the old one when it 
came to bring food to the young eagles. He saw her come, and he was just 
going to shoot, when he heard an infant cry ; then he saw it had brought a 
baby to its nest. And, will you believe, he killed the eagle and carried the 
little baby — alive — home to its mother the next day!” 

“I should think the eagle’s claws would have killed it,” said Rufus. 

“ Probably its dress was some protection,” said Cousin Tim. “Eagles 
often carry off their prey alive, when the first shock of their wings and 
talons does n’t cause death.” 

“O, how must a little lamb feel, carried through the air to the eagle’s 
nest!” said Rufus. “Is its nest always very high ?” 

“The white-headed eagle builds its nest in the top of some tall tree. 
But the golden eagle chooses a platform or shelf of rock, on the side of 
some high cliff; there it throws together a mass of sticks and rubbish, 
under some projecting ledge, lays its eggs, and rears its young. Boys — 
and men — sometimes try to rob the nest, but it is a hazardous undertaking. 
Even when it is easily reached by climbing, the attacks of the parent birds, 
defending their young, are greatly to be dreaded. They strike terrible blows 
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with their wings. ‘Two boys in France were once robbing an eagle’s nest 
when the old one returned and flew at them. They beat her off with clubs ; 
when she went to a little stream near by, wet her wing, and afterwards 
dragged it in the sand, to make it heavier, and then attacked them again 
with such force and fury that they barely escaped with their lives.” 

“ Was n’t that a bright idea,” exclaimed Rufus, — “covering her wings 
with sand! I didn’t think the eagle knew so much.” 

“T told you how white-headed eagles hunt waterfowl in pairs,” replied 
Cousin Tim. ‘Golden eagles show similar sagacity in hunting hares. 
One beats with great noise and clamor the bushes, where the hares remain 


The Eagle and the Fish. 
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under cover during the‘ day, while its mate stands ready to pounce upon 
the first one that runs out: The eaglé has been known to follow a party 
of hunters, and to swoop down and snatch up before their eyes a hare’ they 
had started out from‘ its cover. A gentleman was once fishing, when, hav- 
ing caught something he did n’t care to keep, he threw it after a while back 
into the water. What was his’ astonishment, as the fish floated away, to 
see an eagle dash down, seize it, and carry it off in his talons ! 

“ Eagles live to a great age,” Cousin Tim went on; “and stories are told 
of some that have been kept in captivity a hundred years, outliving two or 
three generations of men.” 

“ How much does an eagle weigh ?” Rufus asked. 

“ Not so much as you would suppose, from the enormous spread of their 
wings. It is a large-sized golden eagle that weighs more than twelve 
pounds.” 

“ Why are they called golden eagles ?” Rufus asked. 

“ They get that name from the color of the feathers on the head and neck, 
which are a rich golden red,” replied Cousin Tim. ‘“ Have you read Ten- 
nyson’s description of the eagle? It is one of the finest bits of poetry in 
the language. 

“ He clasps the crag with hookéd hands ; 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 


He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls,” 
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“Why, Cousin Tim, I didn’t know before that you cared for poetry t” 
said Ella. 

“T like poetry — that is poetry. How much there is in some of those 
lines! Ringed with thé azure world, — that takes you up there with the 
eagle, where the blue distance stretches to the circle of the horizon on 
every side. The sea is so far off, below him, that, with its great billows, 
it seems merely to craw.” 

“T have heard,” said Rufus, “that the eagle can gaze steadily at the sun 
without being dazzled.” 

“T don’t know how that is, but I hardly think it is true; for, strong and 
piercing as his sight is, nature has seen fit to give him a curious protection 
to it. Just over the eye there are some thick, projecting feathers that form 
a sort of roof to shade it.” 

“And I have read,” said Rufus, “that eagles sometimes fly so high that 
they go out of sight.” 

“ That is certainly true ; and, what is curious, they have been seen to do 
so without apparently moving their wings.” 

“ How do you explain that ?” asked Ella. 

“T can’t explain it, and I don’t know that anybody can. The eagle, the 
condor, the osprey, and some other birds, have this wonderful power. Mr. 
Darwin, the naturalist, watched carefully the condors of South America, 
and could not see that they ever flapped their wings except in rising from 
the ground. For hours they would go circling round and round, rising 
higher and higher, with their wings outstretched and perfectly immovable, 
for ought he could see,— and they were sometimes between him and the 
horizon, when very slight motions would have been noticeable. Occasion- 
ally they would make a violent movement with the head and neck; and 
they would partially close their wings when they wished to sweep down- 
wards, but then they rose again by merely spreading their wings, without 
flapping. The osprey is séén to work its way against a strong wind by the 
same still invisible power.” 

“T’ve heard that the bones of birds aré made hollow, so that they can 
fill them with air, and that that makes theni lighter,” observed Rufus. 
“ Perhaps when the condor works his néck ii that way he is pumping the 
air in!” 

“There is something in the hollow charactér of the bones, and the rarefied 
air that fills them, no doubt,” replied Cousiti Tim, laughing. “But I don’t 
know about the bird’s pumping the air into them! And even if he could, 
how would that carry him round and rourid, even agaifist the wind ?” 

“I have seen a hawk fly in that way,— but every once in a while he is 
obliged to move his wings,” said Ella. “Isn’t a hawk something like an 
eagle? I like to imagine so when I see one sailing round over my head,” 

“The hawks belong to the same great family with the eagles, and there 
are many points of resemblance between them, — the sttong hooked beak 
and talons, the powers of flight} and thé habit of pouncing upon and carrying 
off their prey. They all belong to the order of Accipitres, or birds of prey, 
and the family of Fa/conida, or falcons.” 
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“ How many kinds of eagles are there ?” 
“ More than I have time to tell you about now. Besides those we have 
L Lhe x named, there is the imperial eagle, the 
Roc HI CRRA. largest of them all;—this magnificent 
os . TRRNN SS bird was the national emblem of the 
ese | || ‘ ; 

AY ancient Romans, as the white-headed 
SS. yp ; SN eagle is of our own country. Then 
SY bee Ta SS there is the bold eagle of Australia ; the 
eae martial eagle of South Africa; the great 
sea eagle of Northern Europe (which 
the Norway peasants catch by baiting 
him on the roof of a hut and hauling 
him through an opening by the legs); 
: and the Bird of Washington, discovered 
8 by Audubon, and named by him, though 
nobody else has ever seen it, and its 
very existence, as a distinct species, is now doubted. Then there is — 
but enough about eagles for to-day!” said Cousin Tim, catching up a 

croquet mallet, and challenging the children to a game. 

Harvey Wilder. 
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A LADY recently told me the following story, as being a day’s adven- 
tures of her nine-years-old son. 


Harry is always engaged in some mischief; and his pranks are so laugh- 
able that I can seldom keep on a sober face long enough to punish him. 
Nearly a year ago there came a strolling theatrical troop to town. They 
played tragedy and comedy, performed pantomimes, and did the negro- 
minstrel business to perfection; so the boys thought. But what my son 
Harry most admired was the play of Toodles. This he determined to 
reproduce in his own theatre with new and unheard-of effects. 

There was new scenery painted on an old sheet, with straws from a new 
broom, by Bunkey Burnett ; intricate stage mechanism whittled out with a 
jack-knife, by Blousey Shaw; old costumes made to look as good as new, 
by Tommy Bonnerbump, assisted by his sister-in-law, Sally Threadnee- 
dle; new appointments by Tim Pennyfeather ; new and original music, to 
be performed on new and very original instruments by the orchestra, under 
the direction of Pat Govanni; an Italian. from Ireland, — the whole play to 
be produced under the supervision of Harry Bateman, stage-manager. 

The above stupendous bill wound up with the following : — 

“ Tickets purchased of speculators on the sidewalk will be refused at the 
door! 11” 
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The stage was erected in the woodshed, and reposed on four saw-horses. 
The floor consisted of two old barn-doors spliced together. The drop- 
curtain was a second-hand horse-blanket. The parquet and dress-circle 
were filled with large sticks of wood, too tough to split, set up on end. 
These were called chairs. What the management called galleries were two 
window-sills. These were usually occupied by small boys at quarter price. 
One private box this theatre had for the use of the aristocracy. It consisted 
of a second-hand cupboard or wardrobe, and was mounted on wheels. Pur- 
chasers of this private box were allowed the privilege of having it placed 
in any position they wished. 
a Two “horrid big boys” once demanded that the private box should be 
placed in exactly the middle of the stage. To this the whole management 
objected. The two horrid big boys twitted them of“ going back on their 
word,” and triumphantly held up the management’s own bill and pro- 
gramme, which read in huge letters — PRIVATE BOX PUT IN ANY 
POSITION DESIRED. The management had to succumb. The whole 
company, male and female, were ordered out to move it. After great diffi- 
culty and several mishaps it was hoisted into position. When the play 
commenced the company found that it obstructed the stage so much that 
there was not room for them all to perform at one time. So part of the 
actors had to get down and play in the parquet. This made the attachés 
of the theatre very much vexed ; but the audience were hugely pleased, and 
during the performance were convulsed with laughter. Imagine for instance 

) the same thing in Boston at the Globe, or in New York at Niblo’s! 

The play was Toodles, and was received with great applause. When 

that was over the company did the “nigger-minstrel ” business. Harry’s 

face, neck, and hands were made as black as black could be, with burnt 
cork. 

Meanwhile Harry confided to the bones-man and the banjoist the plan 
he had formed to “get square” with the two occupants of the private box. 
They willingly promised to assist him. The moment the performance was 
over Harry and his partners rushed for the private box, violently shut the 
door, fastened it with a broom-handle, and then kicked the whole concern 
over. As it fell, the two aristocrats inside gave a yell of rage, and threatened 
to lick the whole company “like blazes.” “When you catch us,” the boys 
shouted. Then they beat a retreat, each one going in a different direction. 

My Harry ran into the cellar, fastened the door, and then crouched down 
in a corner. 

In a few moments the late occupants of the private box arrived at the 
cellar door, vowing vengeance. But the door’ was too stout to be easily 
broken. They gave up all hopes of wheedling him out on pretence of 
friendship, and at last with hammer and nails they fastened him in. On 
going away they bade him “by by,” “hoped he would have a good time,” 
and furthermore they invited him in a very sarcastic manner “to call up 
and take dinner with them at four o’clock, — that is, if he could get out.” 
There was no escape for poor little Harry, as they very well knew, until I 
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should get home at six o’clock and release him by opening the inside door 
which communicated with the pantry. The windows to the cellar were 
those called bull’s-eyes, and they were so small that Harry, slender as he 
was, could not squirm through them. He found that it was impossible to 
get out without help. That was not to be had, as all the family were away, 
and we lived at the end of a long avenue, — too far from any neighbors for 
him to make his voice heard. The dear little fellow realized the situation, 
and accepted it without a bit of whining. He lay down on the top of two 
soap-boxes and went to sleep. 

In about two hours he awoke very much refreshed, but, as he told me, 
very hungry. There was plenty of food of various kinds in the cellar ona 
swinging shelf, but it was too high for him to reach. So he jumped up and 
stood on the edge of a soft-soap barrel. He leaned forward and grasped 
an apple-pie. As he was leaning back he slipped, and went souse into the 
soft-soap up to the neck. "Then, in floundering around, and trying to get 
out, he tipped himself and the soft-soap over. 

They both came sprawling out simultaneously. In struggling to get up 
from the floor, which was very slippery, Harry stumbled against the now 
empty barrel. Exasperated, he drew up his foot and gave it a smart kick. 




















It rolled back, and knocked out the faucet to a barrel of molasses. Now 
followed a great flood, — molasses and soft-soap, in great quantities, mingled 
together, — enough to float the little “ City of Ragusa.” But the best of it, 
or rather the worst of it was, that Harry did not know that the molasses- 
barrel had been broached. It was very dark in the cellar, and even if it 
had not been, he might not have discovered the leakage; for the barrel, 
which he so unfortunately kicked, lay close up to the stream of molasses 
which was running, so that Harry did not then discover it, and it slid into 
the soft-soap so easily that he didn’t hear it running. The fact is, the 

y’s mind was on his new suit of clothes during all this catastrophe. They 
were completely saturated with soft-soap. He was afraid they would be 
entirely spoiled, or at least that the colors would come out, if they were not 
immediately rinsed clean. 

It was impossible to get out of the cellar, and there was no water to be 
had in it. He had spoiled three suits of clothes lately, and now, at the 
fourth one, he was afraid mother’s patience would give out. What should 
he do? O, what shou/dhe do! A happy and original thought struck him. 
The dear boy showed real genius. He said, “I will wash them out with 
cider!” He stripped naked to the skin, laid his soapy clothes under the 
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cider-barrel faucet, and then turned it. When they were well saturated, he 
took them, a piece at a time in his hands, and rubbed them back and forth 
over his knuckles like a regular washerwoman. Just then his father and I 
came home. 

We were told by some boys whom we met that Harry was asleep in the 
cellar. As soon as we arrived we lighted a lantern, and went down, and 
there we found him, stark-naked, standing before a barrel and washing his 
clothes out with cider. O, he was the most comical and laughable sight that 
I ever beheld! . His face was as black as a negro’s, the burnt cork not hav- 
ing been washed off since the performance, and in contrast his delicate little 
body in the gloom looking as white as marble. The cellar floor was covered 
with soft-soap, molasses, and cider, and in these mixed liquids floated pies, 
cakes, cookies, apples, pears, peaches, three loaves of bread, and two lumps 
of butter. All this we discovered in an instant. I was making the whole 
house ring with laughter, but my husband had thus far kept on a sober 
face, thinking, I suppose, of the damage. He looked terribly cross at Harry, 
and said, sternly, “ Come here, sir, and tell me what you made all this 
mess for! You will catch it, young man, I can tell you.” 

Harry was frightened and ran. He went racing around the cellar, still 
naked, with his black face, and swinging his pants in his left hand. My 
husband caught him by the shoulder. The little rogue gave a dive head- 
foremost between his father’s legs, and they both went down into the soap, 
molasses, and cider. Harry was up in an instant. He made for the stairs ; 
but his father headed him off, and the little fellow was obliged to take refuge 
in the ash-bin. His body being wet, the ashes stuck to him, which made 
him the most ridiculous thing in existence. I was so nearly killed with 
laughing that I expected to fall down from sheer weakness. 

Just now Harry came up and clasped his arms around my knees. He 
had just time to say, “O mother! O mother! please don’t let father whip 
me !” when like an avalanche his father bore down upon us. The floor was 
so slippery, and he had got under such headway, that he could not stop. 
The consequence was we all went down together into the slippery flood. 
The lantern went out, and we were left in almost total darkness. My hus- 
band now began to laugh; I joined him; Harry came in on the chorus. 
We all laughed together for fifteen minutes. Then we laughed for ten. 
Harry now stood up, and putting his greasy arms around his father’s neck, 
said, “ Dear father, I did not mean to; indeed, I did not!” There was 
silence for a moment, and then his father answered, “ Well, Harry, since 
you are not alone in it, we will be forgiving, and let you off this time.” 

Ralph Ives. 














The Rain-Song. 


THE RAIN-SONG. 


HEN the woods were still and smoky, 


And roads with dust were white, 
And daily the red sun came up 
With never a cloud in sight, 
And the hillside brook had hardly strength 
To journey down to the plain, 
A welcome sound it was to hear 
The robins’ song of rain. 


“Lily, fuschia, pansy,” 
The robins sang in the town 

To the thirsty garden flowers that stood 
With delicate heads bowed down: 

“Listen! we bring you a message, — 
Your doubts and fears are vain, 

For He who knoweth all your needs 
To-morrow will send you rain.” 


“ Golden-rod, aster, gentian,” 
They sang in field and wood, 

“We whose homes are near to the sky 
Have brought you tidings good: 

Lift up your heads and listen, 
Forget your thirst and pain; 

For He who knoweth all your needs 
To-morrow will send you rain.” 


Far and wide they sang it, 
Till grove and garden knew; 

The green trees stirred at the joyful word 
Till the sunset clouds looked through. 

Each told the news to his neighbor, 
Each neighbor passed it along, 

Till the loneliest flower in the quiet wood 
Had heard of the robins’ song. 


Dear little feathered prophets, 
Your message was not’ vain; 

For in the silence of the night 
Came the footsteps of the rain, 


R. S. Palfrey. 
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THE MOUSE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR LITTLE READERS. 


4 9 WAS a winter night. The cold wind whistled Joud and shrill, and the 
cold moonlight fell on all around. 

But the old kitchen was warm, A fire blazed on the hearth and lighted 
up the brass andirons and bright tins wonderfully, a streak of pale moon- 
light lay across the floor, and a merry little cricket was singing on the 
hearth while the old clock beat time for him. 

“ Tick, tick, tick, sing,” said the clock, and the cricket began. He sang f 
of the beautiful summer time and of the warm glowing meadow. 

A mouse put his head out of a hole. “Don’t let me interrupt you,” said 
he. 

“ Hullo!” said the cricket. “ We are waiting for you. Come through the 
moonlight for good luck.” 

“What good luck can there be for a three-legged mouse?” said the 
new-comer, as he limped in and took a seat before the fire. 

“ O don’t be unhappy,” said the Cricket. “ It will grow again.” 

“ Never!” said the Mouse. 

“Somebody will mend it,” said the Table, “I have had two legs broken 
off short and mended again.” 

“ Impossible,” said the Mouse. “I wish that old Trap was —” 

‘ My dear fellow,” interrupted the Trap, “don’t be unreasonable. I ’ve 
nothing against you. It was only in the way of my business.” 

“Is it your business to nip off my leg?” said the Mouse, in a passion. 

“It is my business to catch you if I can,” said the Trap. “That ’s 
what I am here for.” 

“T wish you were wot here, then,” said the Mouse. “It was very pleasant 
before you came.” 

“It was indeed,” said the Cricket. “ You used to come and see us every 
night, and dance and frisk about as lively as a cricket, almost.” 

“ My dancing days are over,” said the poor Mouse. 

“OQ dear no! Don’t be down-hearted,” said the Andirons. “Here, 
blaze away, you Fire, and make it look cheerful.” 

“You ’ll find something to eat in the crack under the table,” said the 
Broom. “Some split peas and a raisin. Cook tried to make me sweep 
them away, but I would n’t.” 

“¢ An old Broom knows where the crumbs are,’ ” said the Cricket. 

“You are very kind,” said the Mouse, as he went under the table and 
brought out the feast. " 

“ Perfectly delicious,” said he,as he nibbled away, “It is a long time 
since I have tasted a split pea.” 

“ Have some cheese ?” said the Trap. 

“For shame!” cried the Broom. “ Another word and I’ll sweep you 
away.” So the Trap said no more. 
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*“ Come,” said the Cricket, “ now tell us more about the old times.” 

“ Where did I leave off?” asked the Mouse. 

“ She did n’t like cats,” replied the Cricket. 

“QO yes. Polly didn’t like cats,” resumed the Mouse. “She threw 
water at them and drove them away whenever they came near the house. 
So we were safe from ¢hem. She lost the trap. She said she could n’t tell 
whatever had become of it, and that loss was our gain. When she went out 
of an evening she always left the doors open so we could come in from the 
shed and go straight into the pantry and help ourselves to cheese and pies 
and everything good.” 

“ Catch Jane leaving the doors open!” said the Broom. 

“ No,” said the Mouse. “ If you want to go in ow, you must gnaw a hole, 
and by the time you get it gnawed, they fill it up. I am expecting every 
day they ’ll stop up the one I have made behind the door.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said the Broom. “That’s where I stand, you 
know, and I try to hide it.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the Mouse. “I have some friends.” 

“T should think so,” said the Cricket. 

“ She always left the bread-box open a little,” continued the Mouse, “so 
that we could easily go in and out of it. We never nibbled a whole loaf or a 
whole pie. Take what was cut. That was the rule.” 

“T wish I had been here then,” said the Cricket. 

“ Ah, well,” sighed the Mouse, “it was not all pleasant. Accidents 
happened. Once a cousin of mine fell into a deep pan of milk, and with all 
we could do we could n’t get him out. I ran round the edge of that pan as 
many as fifty times, and came near slipping in myself, but it did no good. 
We had to leave him there, with his whiskers and the tips of his ears stick- 
ing up through the cream. ’T was sad.” 

“QO dear! If you had only had one of my straws he could have clung to 
it,” said the Broom. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the Mouse, as he wiped his eyes, ‘“ Another time 
a friend of mine fell into a high pitcher and could n’t get out, and we could 
do nothing for him. He was taken prisoner and we never saw him again.” 

*O horrors !” exclaimed the Cricket. 

“ And though Polly was so kind to us in some ways,” continued the 
Mouse, “she did n’t really seem to like us. I’ve known her to scream and 
jump up on the table if one of us ran out on the floor.” 

“So have I,” said the Table, “to my sorrow.” 

“Come, come,” said the Clock, as he struck twelve. “It is time to go to 
sleep. I’m going to take a nap myself, now I have come to the small hours, 
so good night.” 

“Good night then,” said the Mouse. “Ill take home this raisin for to- 
morrow.” 

* Do,” said the Broom. 

“ Good night,” chirped the Cricket. “Come again.” 

Annie Moore. 
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MY LAST PILLOW-FIGHT. 


NE beautiful afternoon in July, 1869, a lot of us fellows were scattered around 

the play-ground of a well-known Dresden school, fooling. I hope you will 
understand what I mean by this ; I don’t know of any other name for the amuse- 
ment. 

School had just been dismissed for the long vacation, and the German boys had al- 
ready left ; but the Americans, forty or fifty in number, had decided to stay and give 
a grand ‘‘blow-out” in the evening to myself and four other tertianer (that is, boys 
belonging to the third class) who were leaving school for home ; so, after dinner, three 
of them started to lay in the ‘‘ prog” for the evening’s entertainment. They scaled 
the high board fence in the rear of the ‘‘ Herr Director’s ” flower-garden, and hailing 
a droschke were driven down into the city. 

We were beginning to get rather tired of doing nothing, when, just as the bell of 
the Kreuzkirche was striking six, the droschke drove up to the gate. The little boys 
crowded around it, and the numerous baskets and bundles with which it was loaded 
were carried into the house and stowed away in a large closet. 

After tea the masters, who had got wind of the proceedings, cleared out, like 
good fellows, and we were left to ourselves. The baskets were brought out, and 
their contents arranged on the tables ; then the doors were locked, and we set to. 

I don’t think that there was an indigestible thing to be bought in Dresden that we 
didn’t have. Cakes, pickles, fresh figs, and cherries, were among the eatables, and 
we washed the whole down with beer and sour Landwein. Such a repast would 
have killed an ordinary American school-boy, but after living — and thriving — for 
three years on underdone veal and lumps of boiled dough, nothing short of carpet- 
tacks, I am sure, could ever succeed in making me sick. 

We cleared the /aé/es in less than an hour, and then, clearing the floor, one of the 
boys played on the piano in the next room and we had a grand dance. For a short 
time everything went smoothly ; but soon the little chaps began to make a row, and 
at last we all joined in a regular Indian war-dance, which brought the Head Master 
down on us in a twinkling, and the lower classes were sent to bed. After they left 
we sang a few songs, but the Head Master put in an appearance again, and after he 
had read prayers, we too were dismissed to the dormitories, 

The room which I shared with two other boys was in the third story, which was oe- 
cupied by the three upper classes, while the rest of the school slept in the second story, 
where the Head Master also had his ‘‘ suite of apartments,” as he used to style them. 
I reached my room, undressed, and got into bed ; the master made his round to see 
that all the lights were out, and I was just falling asleep when some one shook my 
shoulder, I sat up, and found my chum, Armstrong, standing by me. He whis- 
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pered in my ear: ** Second Story is coming up,” and ran on into'the next room/to 
wake the boys there. 

Before he had the words well out of his mouth I was standing on the floor, and 
had slipped on some of my clothes; and then, with my pillow in my hand, I ran out 
into the hall fully prepared to repel any .attack from our friends the Second 
Storyites. Soon all our boys were standing in the hall, armed with ‘pillows, wet 
stockings, and knotted towels. A big /first-class boy, who always took the lead in 
our regular pillow-fights, gave us our stations. He sent three of the smaller boys 
down stairs to act as spies, selected a few larger ones to keep him company in the 
hall, and then ordered the rest back into the rooms, with directions to hide behind 
the doors until they were wanted. 

We waited patiently for a short time, but were beginning to think the Second 
Storyites had given up the idea of attacking us, when our three spies came racing up 
stairs, followed by a party of the enemy’s skirmishers armed with towels ; the latter 
retreated, however, when they saw us. We gave chase, but on reaching the foot of 
the stairs were received by the whole force of the enemy, and after fighting for a 
short time against overpowering numbers were forced to withdraw. 

In the upper hall we made a stand, in order to give our boys ambushed behind the 
doors time to prepare themselves, and then turned and ran, with the Second Story- 
ites in hot pursuit. We let them get inside the rooms ; then the doors were slammed 
to, and while we turned and faced them, our reserve “ went for them ” in the rear. 

How we did pound those boys! I had cornered a big chap, and we were at it, 
ding, ding! when some one behind me snatched the pillow from my hands ; at the 
same moment my clumsy antagonist struck at me with all his strength. I dodged 
his blow, and, losing his balance, he fell flat on the floor, taking a wash-stand with 
him ; but I don’t think he hurt himself much —he was too fat. This made such 
an outrageous racket that I thought it was about time to stop it, so I opened the doors 
into the hall. The Second Storyites had had enough of it, and crowded out. We 
threw nearly a whole pailful of water over them as they ran down stairs, and then 
went back to bed, where the Head Master found us, apparently fast asleep, when he 
came into our rooms five minutes later, inquiring angrily, ‘‘ Who haf peen mek all 
zat noise here, eh?” Receiving no answer he finally retired, growling. 

The next day I left the school, and Dresden, but I shall never forget our last pillow- 


ht. 
” Will, 


MY COUNTRY HOME. 


Nor far from here, in the western part of New York, nestling among some beauti- 
ful hills, lies my country home. These hills, covered by waving fields of corn and 
bright green forests, dotted occasionally with little white cottages, form a pleasing 
picture on a summer afternoon. The little village in the valley is like a white spot 
among the foliage, and at night looks very beautiful with its shining lights to guide 
travellers to their homes. Long beautiful roads wind around these jhills, and sedate 
farmers with teams of oxen and stalwart horses, are constantly passing to and fro with 
loads of sweet-smelling hay in the pleasant harvest time. Sometimes merry children 
are enthroned on the top of the load, as happy as kings on cloth of gold. Ihave 
been there myself when it seemed to me that our giant loail was ¢lose against the 
sky, and that we might almost hold communion with the fleecy clouds above us. 
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Gay picnic parties often seek the woods, gathering wild-flowers and nuts, and piling 
up the tender mosses into beds more beautiful than softest down. Then when evening 
comes, the soft warm air brings the lowing of cows and their tinkling bells, and we 
catch the smell of their fragrant breath as they pass up to the bubbling spring to re- 
fresh themselves after the noonday heat. All these are sweet, simple pleasures, but 
they are charming and beautiful too, and lead us nearer heaven than the brick walls 
and the busy streets of the city are apt todo. Sometimes we wander away between 
the hills to a deep and wild ravine, which is as silent and grand as some wild mountain 
gorge. Huge trees have fallen across it, steep banks rise up on either side, clothed 
with moss-grown trees, and scarlet berries and strangely colored flowers which love 
the shade and wildest nooks of nature. Up we climb through the rippling stream, 
jumping from one stone to another, till at last we reach a shelving cliff, twenty or 
thirty feet high, which forms a mimic waterfall. So strangely quiet and secluded is 
this spot, that to look around one would think man had scarcely ever been there, and 
it seems a fitting place for genii or fairies to dwell. In fact that some such people have 
been there some time is proven by the name ‘“‘ Devil’s Retreat,” and by the traces of 
an immense foot (and a cloven foot) which are plainly to be seen in the rock at the 
top of the fall. There on a hot summer day, scarce a ray of sunlight penetrates 
through the overhanging branches, and the trickling waters murmur a pleasant song. 

On one of these quiet roads leading from the village stands the quaint old farm- 
house where my father played in his boyhood, and though somewhat changed from 
those early days, still keeps its spacious rooms with low ceilings, which often ring 
with the gayety of four generations assembled together. On one side of the house a 
beautiful green lawn stretches to the road, in the midst of which is a white summer- 
house covered with morning-glories, making a lovely temple dedicated to Flora. 
Graceful trees and clumps of evergreens dot its surface, beneath whose shade we play 
in the noonday heat, and on the other side, beds of flowers adorn the carriage-drive 
which leads up to the house. This is my lovely country home, where the best and 
dearest treasures are the dear old grandparents, who still live to bless their grand- 
children and great grandchildren, and whose hoary locks bend over the sacred page 
with the flaxen curls of the little ones, as they teach them the sacred lessons which 
they love to impart. Do you wonder that my thoughts often lovingly wander to that 
dear old spot, or that I long for the summer time to come which carries me from 
blackboards and maps to green fields and sunny hillsides? that I eagerly look for- 
ward to the meeting with my merry cousins, and the pleasant stories of the olden 
time, which the loved and venerated grandparents repeat when we seek their sunny 
parlor? 


Minnie M., age. 
Burrato, N. Y. eatin 


ROBBING THE BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Last summer, while visiting at my aunt’s, my cousin Wirt and I thought we would 
go out to my Uncle Dave’s farm. We started in the morning about six o’clock, 
and as we were going through the fields to the house Wirt scared up a flock of 
starlings. As they rose, the bright red spots in their wings shining so brightly, a 
very wicked thought came into my head ; it was to catch a bird. I said something 
about it to Wirt; and, seeing a ‘‘ Baltimore oriole” soon after, we knew his nest 
must be near, and thought we would get the little ones in it. 
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Wirt and I now began to hunt for the nest. At last we found it. “Wirt set a 
ladder up against the tree, and took a stick to knock down the nest with. But this 
was more ‘‘easily said than done.” The limb below the bough from which the nest 
was suspended was very rotten, and would not bear Wirt. So we had to give up 
our first plan and make another. This was to tie a piece of wood to a string and 
throw it at the nest. While Wirt was fixing this a thought came into my head, that 
perhaps we were not doing right, and I said, ‘‘O Wirt, don’t do it.” How hard 
it was to say that! My heart kept saying, ‘‘O, but I want those birds.” Still, I 
said, ‘‘ Please, Wirt, don’t rob the nest!” My heart said, “ It isn’t robbing,” but my 
conscience answered, ‘‘ It is, and you know it.” 

All this time I had been outwardly saying, ‘‘ Please, Wirt, don’t rob the nest! 
Don’t you see what a fuss the old birds are making about it? O Wirt, don’t.” All 
the answer I got was, ‘* Cousin Lucy, go and ask Aunt Manda whether Uncle Dave 
has got a saw among his tools.” 

** You may just go yourself, Wirt Forney!” I cried; but I went, aevertheless. 
I came back and told Wirt that there was no saw. 

‘‘ Then there ’s no use trying to get it any more,” cried Wirt, and I replied, ‘*No, 
there is n’t, and besides it is wicked.” 

‘*So it is,” said Wirt, and after this the poor, anxious orioles had peace. But I 
guess we stopped because we could not get the nest, and not because it -was wicked ; 
for we tried to rob a wren’s nest afterwards. We gave that up, partly because we 
could n’t get it, and partly because we had come to our senses, and saw how bad we 
had been. Then we went into the house, and had a good romp with Annie and 
George and Baby Harry. Soon after dinner Uncle Henry came with the spring 
wagon and took us home, 

Lucy Bittinger, age 11. 


“THE HEATHEN CHINEE.” 


Perwaps the first noticed, of all the noticeable and interesting things in California, 
are the signs and tokens of the presence of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” Everywhere are 
to be seen the signboards of the inevitable Hop Lee, Sam Wo, Sam Wong, and the 
rest, announcing that ‘* Washing and Ironing is done Here.” It seems as if there was 
not a conceivable sound that had not been appropriated by some Chinaman for a name, 
In San Jose we have for laundry-men, Cam Wo, Hop Chong, The Long, Sam 
Long Charley, Sing Wo, Tork Tye, Hang Ter Lo, Quew Jo, Man Sang, Chan Kin 
Tuck Kee, He Sang Tim, etc. 

None of these names are very remarkable, but in San Francisco I have seen Hung 
Hi, and have heard of Can Sing Yung, Gun Wod, Tij Ting, Tung Tye, Hang Ter 
Low. 

In San Jose there are three Chinese doctors, two named Cog Ty and Yow Tay, 
respectively, while the third rejoices in the elegant title of Wee Car Lum Boo Tie. 

I never saw Ah Sin’s sign, but our domestic, Ah Wong, says that he has a brother 
with that famous name. I believe the ‘“‘Ah” is merely a title of respect, meaning 
simply what the English ‘‘ Mr.” does. 

Passing along the street, a stranger notices the Chinese the first thing. Here goes 
a coolie with a bamboo pole across his shoulder, and baskets suspended from both 
ends —just like the pictures you have seen —and carrying at a trot a load he could 
hardly lift in any other way. Here, looking in at a window, you s¢e.a half-dozen or 
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so at work ironing.’ At the side of the street is a group of new arrivals, staring 
around with open mouths, and chattering to each other at a great rate. Perhaps: you 
may see a Chinese woman, with great hoops of gold in her ears, and her hair ‘‘ fear- 
fully and wonderfully” done up. And it is barely possible that you may catch a 
glimpse of a Chinese baby, just’ large enough to walk, dressed im pants, and having 
the top of its head shaved and a pigtail two or three inches long. 

Let us go into Fow Chong’s wash-house. 

All around on the walls are inscriptions on red paper, —no doubt some wise max- 
ims. Three Chinamen are ironing ; they sprinkle the clothes by filling their mouths 
with water and spirting it in a peculiar manner over the garments, making it come 
down like very fine rain. (I once heard of a Chinese cook mixing some bread in the 
same way.) Then there were three or four Celestials chatting with the workmen, 
and with the “boss,” who sits by the stove eating rice with chopsticks, and drinking 
tea from a very small china bowl. The atmosphere of the room is very bad, the 
doors and windows being shut ; and a faint smell of opium is wafted to our nostrils 
from some hidden apartment. 

The Chinese costume consists of a loose blouse and wide pants, the color being 
usually dark blue or black. Some of their cloth is very fine and very expensive. 
Sometimes they wear the traditional Chinese shoe turned up at the toe, but for out- 
door wear they generally use American-made boots, — the larger the better, for they 
seem to buy with the idea that the more leather they get for their. money the better 
bargain they have made. The shoes used by the women are smaller than those worn 
by the men, and in muddy weather they wear shoes with such thick soles that they 
walk as high and dry as if they wereon stilts. They generally wear American hats, 
though the men that work in fields sometimes have willow. hats about as large as 
good-sized market-baskets. They commonly wear their pigtails coiled around their 
heads, though I believe there are days when all the Chinese everywhere wear their 


queues down, and other days when they. ‘‘ do them up,” 
Charles W. Ames, age 15. 
San Jose, Cal. 


PRAIRIE-FIRES. 


Amonc the most beautiful sights seen in the West are the prairie-fires ; but they 
are terrible, as well as beautiful, to those who are not protected against them. I well 
remember, when I first came here in the fall, three years ago, how afraid we were 
that the fires would’ reach our house, which stood alone on the prairie surrounded by 
tall, dry grass. But after a while we got a man to come. and plough two furrows 
around the house, leaving a space between them, which we afterwards burned over. 
We were perfectly safe then, for.as soon as the fire comes to bare ground it goes out. 

In the fall, when the grass is dry, you can scarcely look in any direction without 
seeing fires. “At night they often make the prairie so light that there is no need of a 
moon. When the grass is tall, and the wind blows hard, they burn very fast ; and 
when you go near one it is like approaching a furnace ; it crackles, roars, and glows 
with heat. 

It is surprising to see how soon a little spark will set the grass to burning. The 
cars pass a little way in front of our house, and the sparks fly from the engine, so 
that I have often seen them set the grass on fire. in several places before they get out 
of sight. The first you see of the fire is a little bright star of light, but it keeps 
getting larger and larger, until the flames begin to spring up. It then spreads very 
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rapidly, and in a few minutes you see a long, crooked string of fire, the flames leaping 
and dancing in the air as if rejoicing over the destruction they make. 

The fires. make the finest display on a still night. The nearer you are to them the 
more beautiful they look. It is a magnificent sight to see the tall column of smoke 
rising into the air, lit up by the fires beneath. But when the wind blows they pre- 
sent a very different appearance. Then the smoke is given different shades of red, 
from a dark crimson to a light pink, as it is carried towards or driven from you. 

Everything is ina commotion near a prairie-fire. The prairie-chickens and ather 
birds are driven from their nests, and you see them flying through the smoke,’ be- 
wildered, and uttering cries of alarm. Once I found a prairie-chicken’s nest with 
thirteen eggs in it. The fire had been over the ground, and the eggs were all 
blackened. 

The early settlers often had to fight the fires, to keep their houses and crops from 
burning. The grass used to be as tall as a man’s head, in places, but that was be- 
fore I came. As the country is settled and improved, there are more cattle and 
horses to eat down the grass ; it grows shorter, and the fires are not so fine a sight. 

After looking at a magnificent prairie-fire in the evening, you go to bed, of course, 
not thinking how different it will look the next day. But in the morning you see 
nothing but bare, blackened ground, almost as far as the eye can reach. 


Lottie Butts, age 11. 
RussE.t, Lucas Co., Iowa. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL-GIRL, 


** What do we go to school for?” 
I really must think awhile, 
All through the long school-hours 
We whisper, we laugh, and we smile ; 
We write little notes to each other ; 
At recess we stand and chat ; 
But what we come to school for — 
I suppose it isn’t just that. 


I know there are some among us 
Steadfastly trying to learn ; 
But J hold my book slyly open, 
And peep when it comes my turn. 
You ask if I like my studies ; 
Why yes indeed, well enough! 
But French is so horribly vexing, 
And Latin such hateful stuff ! 


**What do J go to school for?” 
To have some fun, to be sure, 
To give the poor old teacher 
As much as he can endure. 
But what the rest go to school for, 
I don’t know, I confess. 
Your conundrum ’s too hard altogether 


For a little girl to guess. 
Hi. ¥. Williams. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 72. 
I am composed of 7 letters. 

My frst is in fast, but not in slow. 
My second is in ribbon, but not in bow. 
My ¢hird is in short, but not in long. 
My fourth is in dance, but not in song. 
My fj? is in father, but not in son. 
My sixth is in rifle, but not in gun. 
My 4ast is in hurry, but not in flight. 
My whole you may see in the darkest night. 

E. & G. 


No. 73- 
I am composed of 24 letters. 
My 4, 11, 6, 18, 19, 9, 15 school-girls are 
fond of. 
My 9, 18, 23, 24, 22 is a characteristic of 
society in India. 
My I, 14, 5, 6, 20, 11, 8 is the name of an 
author. 
My 16, 17, 7, 21, 3, 10 is the name of a 
river in an old song. 
My 2, 7, 4,13 is ananimal. | 
My 21, 5, 7, 2 was a great navigator. 
My 12, 18, 4, 6 you will find in the country. 
My whole is one of Mrs. Browning’s pret- 
tiest poems, 
Blue Bell, 


ILLUSTRATED 


a wy 


Mh: 








WORD SQUARE.—No. 74. 

Learning my first, with curious book in 
hand, 

My second, pensive youth, lies on the 
strand, 

Tracing half idly in the river sand 

The quaint old letters he would under- 
stand ; 

Fingering at times, my third, hid in his 
vest, 

Warding all evil from his gentle breast. 


Drawn on the shore is tied a little boat. 
Up springeth he, and setteth her afloat. 
In jumpeth he, — the air without a mote, 
No one in sight but an old nanny-goat. — 
In the mid-stream, the water rushing past, 
Dismayed he sees the boat is filling fast! 


Ah, hapless youth, in this thy sorry plight, 

Dost thou my fourth, with cap so gayly 
dight ; 

Shrieking the while, till o’er a neighbor- 
ing height 

Runneth my sixth, with ropes, and arm 
of might. 

Safe in his cottage, give him all thy pelf, 

Blesséd in finding still my fifth, thyself. 

Hi. R. 





REBUS.—No. 75. 
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PUZZLES. 
No. 76. 
What passage in Shakespeare does this 
illustrate? 









































UN bie NV 
Solomon Fohn. 


No. 77. 
SEVEN TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1. Three fourths of an overseer and a 
weight. 
2. Three fourths of an abbreviation and 
a measure. 
3. One of the months and a vowel. 
4. A boy’s name and a place where sol- 
diers are stationed. 
5. A mineral, a body of water, and city. 
6. An out-building and an apartment in it. 
7. One of the seasons and an open lot. 
Erastus, age i. 


The Evening Lamp. 
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PROVERB PI.—WNo. 78. 

See that little child look at the big live 
king and throw in stones § 

He will not spoil the lane as it is a rod 
long. 

No! Those houses may not have ears. 
Who has? 

So no one should spare a blind cat, who 
is a turning glass pitchers, 

Plume d’ or. 


BURIED PLACES.—No. 79. 

1. The man ate his supper under diffi- 
culties. 

2. I drew my revolver as I advanced. 

3. The ball I made is very hard. 

4. I have but a half-penny in this wide 
world. 

5. Then field after field caught and 
burned. 

6. After I eat my dinner I will go. 

7. I hit our snow-man and knocked it 


over. 
£. R. 


CHARADE. — No. 80. 


For ornament and use, my /irs¢ is seen 

On forest trees, mingling its brown with 
green. 

My second bids the waiting servant speed, 

Denies or grants the oft-requested meed. 

My ¢hird of various character you ’ll find, 

Throughout the world, o’er body and o’er 
mind, 

Controlling everywhere for good or ill ; 

Conquering and conquered in the struggle 
still. 

My whole a worthy ruler, you behold, 

Smoking his pipe, in some Dutch city old, 





EZ. R.B. 


ANSWERS. 


64. Bismark. Berlin, Impregnable, Saarbruck, 
Mitrailleuse, Alsace, Ruin, Courage, King, 
65. Flibertigibbet. 


66. April’s gentle showers, 
Bring us fragrant flowe 
) 


grant flowers. 
[(Ape rill Ml) (8 hours) (B i s 
a BRANT) theta ay tm) CB sing) CU 
67. 
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68. 


re 

2 t. Thebes. 2, Eton. 3. Ithaca. 4, Andes. 
5. Oxford. 6. Pisa. 7. Alaska. 8. Hebrides. 

70. 1. Balsam (Ball Sam). 2. Catch-fly. 3. 
Verbena(verb ena). 4. Forget-me-not. 5. Snow- 
i 6. Marigold (Marry, gold). 7. Ivy (1V). 
8 Love in a mist. 9. Snap-dragon. 10. Rose. 





1x. Candytuft. 
71. Napoleon Third. [(Na pole E ox)(T herd)} 








MORE ABOUT THOSE COMPOSITIONS. 


EAR GENIE: You wonder what more can 

possibly be done with that set of compo- 
sitions. Just come to our school-room some 
morning and see! Their spelling is to be cor- 
rected; this is the greatest fun of all, for now 
each one gets a chance to see somebody’s com- 
position not his own. 

They are mixed up and given out, one to each 
pupil. We look them carefully over, and write the 
misspelled words on a slip of paper, just as we 
find them ; then opposite this column we put an- 
other column of the same words correctly spelled 
Teacher waits till all have had sufficient time to 





go through their work, then writes on the board 
the words that have been found incorrect, as we 
give them to her. 

You might suppose that after one has looked 
Over @ composition as carefully as we do ours, it 
would be correct ; but it 1s the queerest thing, that 
one can’t find a wrong word in his own work, 
when he can easily see the same word if it is 
wrong on another’s paper. Somehow your eye 
slips right over your own when it-does n’t over 
anybody’s else. 

I remember I looked my slate through three 
times on the “Smoke’ composition, and could 
not see a single error; but in it Mary Jones the 
first thing found “oxygen” spelled “ oxigen ” ; 
and, what is funnier still, I found the same word 
spelled wrong in hers, which I happened to have ; 
but neither of us saw the mistake in her own: 
Here are a few of the words that appeared on the 
board: “ Oxigen” and “ oxygin” for “ oxygen” ; 
“ their’ for “‘ there ” (there is one girl inthe class 
who always spells the pronoun for the adverb) ; 





“chimny ” for “ chimney,” “rizes” for “‘rises,”” 
* dubbul” for “double ” (worst miss in the lot) ; 
“furnis”’ for “furnace,” “whitch” for “which” 
(a word that is more frequently missed than. any 
other in our compositions ; teacher thinks we must 
have witch in our heads al! the time); “it’s” for 
“its” (we get to putting in the possessive sign and 
can’t stop); “engin ” for “engine” (the boy said 
he did n’t have room at the end of his line’for the ¢, 
— doubted by the class); ‘‘sut”’ for “soot” (same 
boy said it was n't in his dictionary, but a girl 
looked and found it there); ““chinmeytop” for 





“chimney-top,” and four other very small words 


that I am ashamed to mention. There were fif- 
teen different words misspelled in all, and the 
whole number missed by the entire class was 
forty. 

Fourteen papers were perfect. The largest 
number of failures belonging to one scholar was 
eight ; and we all knew who it was, because the 
boy told that had the paper. It was a girl who 
bragged when she wrote her composition that 
she did n't look in her dictionary once. We all 
believe it now. 

After the words are put on the board, we copy 
them into our “composition spelling-books,” as 
we call them. Another day we have them for a 
spelling-lesson, then all the words in the book for 
a spelling-match, and finally at the end of the 
month words are selected from them for an ex- 
amination spelling. At the close of the year we 
are going to count up and see what word has been 
missed the,greatest number of times; we expect 
it will be which, 

In the same way as we correct our papers in 
spelling we look them over for capitals, punctua- 
tion and quotation marks. This requires three or 
four more short lessons, then they are used for ex- 
ercises in grammar. 

We learn all our grammar lessons from reading- 
books, composition-writing, and conversation, and 
use grammar-books only for reference. Somehow 
we get the rules in this way, but they are not hard, 
for we don’t know when they go into our heads, or 
how. When we are learning about passive verbs, 
compound sentences, adjuncts, and other things, 
we often use our compositions for selecting ex 
amples, then we conjugate some of the verbs, and 
decline the pronouns, and analyze and parse a good 
many of the sentences. We often come to sen- 
tences that won't analyze, and words we can’t 
parse, when we find we have written “bad gram- 
mar,” and learn where the fault is. 

Some of our best compositions we read on the 
stage in the Hall, before ail the scholars and 
company. We have had some published, and I 
will tell you where you will find the last one, —in 
the July number of “Our Dumb Animals.” It 
is about “ Cruelty to Animals” ; upon which topic 
we have written several times since It is very 
short and scrimpy, but, to show you we have im- 
proved, we will send another to the same paperin 
September, entitled “The Old Horse’s Story.” 
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It was selected for our school exhibition. I hope 
poor Jemima Jasper that I met im the “Young 
Folks” last month will see both of them, for I 
think she will find all children have to write poor 
compositions before they can write good ones. I 
‘was sorry for Jem ; she must have had a hard time 
in that school, where they write about such big 
things as Icarus and the Greeks. I am sure all 
of us would hate composition-day, if we went 
there. 
From your cousin 


Lou. 


Mr. Epirtor, — 

Did Shakespeare, or people of his time, pro- 
nounce English differently from ourselves? If so, 
low? I have heard considerable discussion on 
this point, and I should like a little light on it. 

What was the “Circle of Popillius”? I sawan 
allusion to it lately in a magazine article, and did 
not understand what was meant. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwin L, Rotney, 

A x. Shak and the men of his 
time pronounced our language quite differently not 
only from English-speaking pedple of to-day, but 
differently from people in the time of Chaucer ; 
and the utterance of our descendants, one or two 
hundred years hence, will doubtless be markedly 
different from that which is current now. All 
spoken languages, indeed, undergo a process of 
slow but steady change ; and it is neither possible 
nor desirable to petrify or lock them up s0 as to 
prevent their natural development. 

As you ask for a “‘little light” on the subject of 
the pronunciation of Shakespeare’s time, we give 
below Portia’s plea to Shylock for mercy, in “‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” accompanying it with an in- 
terlinear indication of the way in which it was 
pronounced by Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries ; and though it is impracticable for us to 
represent with absolute y all the delicat 
shades of sound that ought to be discriminated, 
we shall make a sufficiently near approach to 
doing so. The history of English pronunciation 
has, within a few years, been thoroughly investi- 
gated by able scholars, and the general conclusions 
they have reached in regard to the pronunciation 
of the Elizabethan era (as well as of earlier and 
of later times) are entirely trustworthy. 

The quality of mercy _ is not strained. 

Tha kwiil' ity? off mar'’sis8“* “ straynd4, 

It droppeth as the gentle ram from heaven 

“ “ dz? tha “- rayn* “ “ce 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice 

Oopon® tha plahss® ba-naTH' 47, “ “ twass* 
blasts 








bh blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
* “ thitt® geevs ind* “ that’ tahkks®, 
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Tt be- 
* be 


Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 
“ maxi tiest®:* “* thal mau'tiest4, 9, 
comes 
kooms! 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Thai * - “ thin? “ krin®. 
His sceptre shows the force of tempo- 
“ sep'ttr, shiz? tha! “ off tem'po- 
ral power, 
rawl'3 $5'ur tt, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Tha) &t'vi-6Ut% 4 “ aw! ool ind? mij! esti, 4, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
Whar-in™ dooth’ “ tha\ drad\ ind? far off 
kings. 
ity 
But mercy is above this sceptered 
Boot’ mar'st! 1,8 “ &-do00'l,1 “ sep'ttrd 0, 
sway. 
sway *, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
““ id “ tha\ 4“ of “ 
Itisan attribute to God himself; 
“oe an? at’ ri-bute% “4 4“ “ “ 
And earthly power doth then show _likest 
And? arth'lél,8 por® doath® “ shd'oo% lak! est® 
God's id 
“ 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 
“mar! 83,3 sa! nz) joos'tis§, Thar fori.M, 
Jew, 
Fa'ools, 
Though "e justice be thy plea, consider 
Tho! ooh, 18 joos'tis ** tha® pla', kon-sid'ér®,U 
“ 
That in the course of justice none of us 
That? “ tha koorss™ off joos' tis' ndn™ off oos’ 
Should see salvation. We do pray 
Shoold’, “ sil-vah' si-un%.3,6. “ “ prayt 
for mercy, 
© ma&r'st}, 3, 
And that same prayer doth teach 
And? that? sahm® pray'tr',W,U dooth’ tatchi 
us all to render 
ooss8 * “ ven! dr, 1, 
The deeds of mercy. 
Thal “ off mar'si',4, 
®,® Apostrophes under a word show that the pronunci- 
tion has not changed. 


Key. —14 as in aie, but not emphasized or 
dwelt on, unless accented ; 24 as in calm, but 
made quite brief; *1 as in fim ; tay as in the ad- 
verb ay, meaning “‘ yes,” that is, ah-e blended in 
one sound ; Soo as in_/oot; Sah, same as 4 (or as 
a in calm), but more prolonged ; ‘ TH as in this; 
Snearly so; ®#, a harsh aspiration of 4, like ch in 
the Irish Och ; & as in fen ; 4 the r should be 
distinctly pronounced ; 136 like o in of/@, combined 
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in one sound with oo in ooze; 123 as in on; “4u 
like u'in French, that is, like ¢ uttered with the 
lips in the position for 00; 15 the curve signifies 
that the two vowels are to be combined in one 
sound ; 16 00 as in cool; "6 as in old; 8 the h 
is to be distinctly pronounced ; 19 the 1 should be 
sounded. 

2. Antiochus IV., king of Syria (who began to 
reign B. C. 175 or 176, and died B. C. 164), wasa 
very warlike and ambitious prince. He invaded 
and overran Egypt, sacked Jerusalem, and pro- 
faned and plundered the Temple (as is related in 
the book of Maccabees), and was proceeding to 
make further conquests, when he was met by 
Marcus Popillius Lzenas, an ambassador from 

ome, who peremptorily ordered him, in the name 
of the Republic, to desist and to depart forthwith 
from Egypt, which he had again invaded. Afraid 
to disobey, and yet unwilling to comply with so 
humiliating a d d, Antiochus requested time 
for deliberation and consultation. But Popillius, 
drawing a circle round him in the sand where: he 
stood, exclaimed, ‘‘ Before you step outside of that 
circle, give me the answer which I am to carry 
back.” The imperious mandate was obeyed, and 
the overawed king promised to evacuate the coun- 
try at once. From this circumstance the expres- 
sion “the circle of Popillius” is sometimes used 
in reference to a person who is forced to act de- 
cisively in regard to an important matter, without 
having any time allowed him for consideration. 





Fanny W.—1. We cannot tell you whether, 
in “Little Women,” Miss Alcott has “given the 
history of herself and her sisters, she being repre- 
sented by Jo.” 

2. Craik’s “‘ Compendious History of the English 
Language and Literature” (2 vols., 8vo) is “the 
best work” on that subject; but the American 
edition of Shaw’s Manual (1 vol., r2mo, price 
$1.75) is very good, and quite condensed. Cleve- 
land’s Compendiums of American Literature, of 
English Literature, and of the Literature of the 
tgth Century (1 vol. each, price $2.50 per vol- 
ume), and also Underwood’s “‘ Handbook of Eng- 
lish Literature ” (1 vol., small 8vo, price $ 2.50), 
are excellent works, while, for a simple outline, 
Gilman’s “First Steps in English Literature” 
(x vol., 16mo, price $1.00) may be recommended 
as a cheap and attractive book. 

3. Leslie Goldthwaite and some of the other 
characters in Mrs, Whitney’s story of that name 
reappear in her later work entitled “‘ We Girls.” 


Beginner.—“ Please inform me why ‘ John 
O’Groat’s House,’ or rather the site of it, is put 
wpon the map of Scotland?” 

The site of John O’Groat’s house is given on 
maps because it is the most northerly point ever 
inhabited on the mainland of that country. The 





[October, 


family of Groat still exists, but all that remains of 
the house — which was long since destroyed — is 
a small green mound, 


Elsie C. F. asks, “ Will you please recommend 
to me some good Life of Napoleon .. . . that is 
not too long?’ Lockhart’s is very good ; but, if 
something shorter is desired, read the excellent 
articles on Napoleon in Appleton’s ‘‘ New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia” and Thomas’s “ Biographical 
Dictionary.” 


Canada.— We know of but one work that is 
devoted exclusively to the botany of Canada, and 
that is in French, — L. Provancher’s “ Flore ca- 
nadienne: Quebec, 1862.” It is in two octavo 
volumes. Alphonso Wood's “ Class-Book of Bot- 
any” (New York, 1861, 8vo) contains “‘a flora of 
the United States and Canada.” The Canadian 
Naturalist and Geologist, a quarterly journal pub- 
lished in Montreal, devotes some portion of each 
number to Canadian botany. 


Hiram Stanley. — “The American Chess-play- 
er’s Handbook ” is perhaps as good a work as any 
for a beginner, and it meets your requirement of 
being ‘ta cheap book,” as it costs but $1 25 in 
cloth binding, or 75 cents in paper covers. The 
publishers are Porter and Coates of Philadelphia. 
Any bookseller will procure the volume for you. 


Short-hand.— The latest edition of Pitman’s 
Phonography is the 11th London, 1865, F. Pitman, 
publisher. Price 1s.6¢. Graham’s system is sub- 
stantially the same as Pitman’s, and there is very 
little to choose between them. Bell’s system (for 
an account of which see a good article on Short- 
hand in Chambers’s Encyclopzdia) is much sim- 
pler than either, as well as briefer. 


W. E. L.— Audubon's “ Birds of America” 
(the smaller edition, in eight octavo volumes, with 
soo plates) can be obtained, through any good 
bookseller, in plain but substantial binding, for 
about $12.00 a volume. Wilson and Bonaparte’s 
** American Ornithology ” (3 volumes octavo, with 
a folio atlas of more than 400 colored plates) may 
be had in cloth for $ 75.00, 


W. Churchill. —The poem by the late Presi- 
dent Adams on “The Wants of Man” is con- 
tained in a small 16mo volume, of 116 pages, 
published in New York, in 1850, by Wm. H. 
Graham, and entitled ‘“‘ Poems of Religion and 
Society by John Quincy Adams.” It may also 
be found in Duyckinck’s “Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature,” vol. i., pages 558-560. The 
length of the piece — twenty-five stanzas of eight 
lines each — prevents our complying with your re- 
quest that we should reprint it in “Our Young 
Folks.” 


Ada Mason inquires, “Which is proper, ‘3 
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times 2 are 6’ or ‘3 times 2 is 6,’ and why?” 
We answer “3 times 2 is 6,” and the reason is, 
that “3 times 2” is an idiomatic expression equiv- 
alent to “the sum of 3 repetitions of 2.” Note 
the fact, that, though “times” means “ repeti- 
tions,” and though we may say, ‘3 repetitions of 
2 are 6,” it would be a solecism, or gross impro- 
priety, to say “3 times of 2 are 6.” We must, 
therefore, regard ‘3 times 2”’ as an idiomatic and 
individual substantive phrase requiring the verb 
to be in the singular. In like manner we should 
say, “‘Dickens’s Great Expectations is one of 
his later novels,” putting the verb in the singular, 
though its subject is plural in form, because we 
should mean by “ Great Expectations” the work 
of that name, and not the brilliant pecuniary pros- 
pects of its hero. Ada says that the arithmetics 
are against her. That is of no consequence so 
long as she has common sense on her side, as well 
as the usage of good writers, — among whom the 
authors of arithmetics are not necessarily included, 
—such as our valued contributor, Mr. Hale, whose 
admirable story entitled ‘‘ Ten Times One zs Ten” 
Ada should read, if she has not already done so. 


Tuose of our readers who, a little more than a 
year ago, laughed over the “‘nonsense poems” 
of Edward Lear, — ‘‘ The Owl and the Pussy-Cat,”’ 
“The Duck and the Kangaroo,” and ‘‘ Daddy 
Long-Legs and the Fly,” — will be interested to 
know that these are now included in a volume of 
Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alpha- 
bets,” containing one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions by the author. The pictures are as droll as 
the songs and stories, and both are very funny in- 
deed. Published by James R: Osgood & Co. 

The same firm have now in press a list of re- 
markable books, in some of which Our Young 
Folks will take an especial interest. Early in 
October will be published “‘ Real Folks,” by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney (in which some of the charac- 
ters in ‘‘ We Girls” are expected to reappear) ; 
“Child Life,” a collection of poetry for young 
people, edited by J. G. Whittier, —a book which 
will attract unusual attention, owing to the fact 
that the selections have been made by one of our 
most eminent poets; and “ William Henry and 
His Friends,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, in which the 
readers of the “ William Henry Letters” will be 
charmed to meet again some of their most de- 
lightful acquaintances. 

In November will be issued “Picture Poems 
for Young Folks,” by an old favorite, Marian 
Douglas ; two new juvenile books by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; new editions of Grace Green- 
wood’s “Recollections of my Childhood” and 
“Stories from Famous Ballads”; and, lastly, 
“ Jack Hazard and His Fortunes.” 

All these books will be profusely and elegantly 
illustrated, 
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Wirt the writer accept our thanks for this let- 
ter, and the pressed gentian it enclosed? It 
coines from Peru, Berkshire Co., Mass. 

Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

One fine afternoon in September we had Dolly 
harnessed for our special use. Starting at 
the summit of this Green Mountain on which our 
domicile is situated, we travelled a mile east over 
the same road pursued by the fleeing army of 
Burgoyne ; and though we fled from no more dan- 
gerous foe than “small dust,” we gladly turned 
into a by-road, making good our escape from it. 
The maples were. hanging out their crimson ban- 
ners, some species of ferns had put on a delicate 
straw color, others a rich brown, and others kept 

hanged their robes of deep green. 
Such waves and mounds and billows of beauty 
of all shades of blue.and purple down to the 
purest white! Had our buggy been low enough, 
we could have gathered flowers all the way; as 
it was we stopped every few steps and fairly wea- 
ried ourselves getting out and in. Of all the flow- 
ers of autumn should we not miss the aster most? 
scattered so profusely by every roadside, meadow, 
and wood, sometimes entirely concealing the brook 
which we trace by its song and its borders of asters, 
They light up the plain green of nature like the 
smiles of angels in this every-day world. At the 
foot of a steep hill ran a clear brook, how musi- 
cally! through the stillness solemn and grand of 
old hemlocks, in whose tops sweet birds were 
singing their farewell to the summer. In the vel- 
vet grass at our feet was that gem of the autumn, 
the fringed gentian. 

To be appreciated this flower must be seen in 
its own home, a little bit of heaven’s blue dropped 
down upon earth’s living green, to cheer our pik 
grimage. 

We found fringed gentian fair and bright, 
On many a velvet sod ; — 

O, seem they not earth’s loveliest things, 
The very smile of God? — 

The tinted light that bathed the hills, 
The gently changing leaves, 

silvery sound of hidden rills 

The wealth of golden sheaves ! 

The fairest page in nature’s book, 
Was it not turned in May? 

Behold its promise all fulfilled 
This ripe September day ! 

Henceforth we shall remember that spot as en- 
chanted ground. 





S. P. Frencx. 


Tue earliest answers to our last month’s puzzles 
were sent in by Frederick McIntosh, Eirrac, and 
E. Grace Shreve. 


Tue parsing lesson, “O dear me suz!” next 
month, 
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Our Young Contributors.—“An Evening’s 
Entertainment,” by Laura Bell, is accepted, 

“The Dog that had no teeth” is funny, and 
good enough to print ; but the author, in sending 
her address, neglected to state her age. 

N. B. — Young Contributors, in sending us their 
articles, must in all cases give not only their names, 
but their ages also, — not for publication unless 
they wish it, but for the information of the editors. 


Ethel. — Your translation is very pretty, yet 
with so many original articles as we have on 
hand, we shall not be able to make use of it. 
Nor do we see clearly how we could, as you 
propose, award prizes for translations. 


“ The Hill of Science”’ is pretty well written, — 
but has n’t the said “ Hill’’ done sufficient service 
in allegory already? Try some less hackneyed 
subject. 


“To Madge”’ has many rough lines; and such 
rhymes as “ porch” and “touch,” “go” and “ be- 
fore,” are bad enough to condemn a much better 
poem. Yet the author has a good deal of poeti- 
cal feeling, and, we may add, of “faculty.” 


“ Looking In,” a poem by a girl of nine years, 
has some pretty stanzas, but it is too long for us to 
print. 

“A Midsummer Day’s Dream" — too long. 


“ My First Horseback Ride” — ditto. 


Polly. — Our Young Contributors’ Department 
does not exclude writers who have reached the age 
of 18.— There is no reason why you should not 
write to authors, if you wish to, thanking them for 
the benefit you have derived from their works, 


£. R. C.—If a Young Contributor’s article is 
not mentioned at all in the “ Letter Box,” he may 
safely infer that it is xo¢ accepted. Your criticism 
of C. A. Stephens’s use of the combination 
“"tain't” for ’tisn’t would be just, if he had 
given it as his own language; but you will see 
that it is placed in the mouth of one of his 
characters who is not expected to speak elegant 
English. “ Won't” should, in our opinion, have 
the apostrophe where it is, the last two letters 
being clearly an abbreviation of not. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1871. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks”: — 

I hope that neither yourselves nor your corre- 
spondent will feel aggrieved by the criticism I am 
about to make on the latter’s answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is (—3) a number?” He replies that it is. 
Permit me to inquire what 3 itself is? If 3 alone 
is a number, as I think he must acknowledge, 
surely, (—3) cannot also be a number merely, 
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any ‘mofe than ($3) three.dollars or three books 
can be anumber merely. 3 is the simple number 
without any qualification, but (—3) taken together 
as a single symbol means something more than 
merely 3; it conveys an additional idea, that of 
subtraction, an idea that is never conveyed by the 
figure 3 alone. When one sees a number he does 
not think of ‘subtraction or division, but only of 
a certain quantity of distinct wholes or separate 
things without name. This is the impression pro- 
duced by a simple number, and if we y.ish to keep 
our ideas distinct and to avoid confusion in think- 
ing, we must not call by the same name a charac- _ 
ter such as (—3), which produces in the mind a 
more complex idea... . 
I remain yours very truly, 
T. B. StorK, age 17. 

S. EZ. M. himself replies to Hamilton. He 
says: “ A number is one or more units by which 
some value is expressed. Now, when a minus 
sign is prefixed, is not a// value taken away, so 
that the expression is not a unit or number of 
units, and hence #of a number?” 


On the other hand, 0. C. W”.— whose answers 
to this and other questions came too late for notice 
last month— quotes the following authority for 
calling (—3) a number. 

** On page 93 of Loomis’s Algebra there is this 
P : ‘It is proposed to find a number which, 
added to 8, shall make it equal to 5.’ The only 
‘number’ which, added to 8, can equal 5, is the 
number (—3).” 

Nevertheless, in our opinion, 3 is a number, 
whatever sign is before it. The sign simply 
shows its relation to some other quantity, or indi- 
cates the result of an operation performed, or the 
nature of one to be performed. It is no part of 
the number itself. 


1} 





C. W. B., Manchester, N. Y., writes: “ Sup- 
pose we should elect some one of the contributors 
to ‘ The Evening Lamp,’ each month, to edit that 
department for the next month?” and invites edi- 
tors and contributors to give their opinions of the 
plan. We think it a good one, but do not see 
how it could be carried out. Our large circulation 
compels us to go to press so early, that the new 
editors of the “‘ Lamp" would hardly have time, 
each month, to hear of the election, before the 
copy of the next month’s “ Lamp” should be in 
the printer’s hands. 


C. W. B. also asks if the partly promised sequel 
to Mr. Trowbridge’s “Drummer Boy”’ was ever 
published? That sequel was to have been en- 
titled “‘ The Soldier Boy,” but before it could be 
written the title was adopted by another writer 
for a book so similar in plan to the proposed se- 
quel that this was never completed. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., August 24, 1871. 
Enprrors or “Our Youne Forks” :— 

Almost as soon as we received the September 
number of your pleasant magazine I discovered 
Mrs. Emily L. Smith’s Bible questions, for I al- 
ways read the “Letter Box” through before I 
look at the rest of the magazine. 

I think the idea of having a “Sunday Depart- 
ment”’ a very good one. 

You will find my answers to her questions en- 
closed, and also a few questions of my own, which 
you may publish if you choose. The first question 
I did not find very difficult, because we have been 
searching out those very names in Sunday School 
lately. We took one letter of the alphabet each 
Sunday, and found all the names we could whder 
that letter. 

With many thanks to the “‘ Editors ” for giving 
us such a delightful magazine, I remain, 

Your affectionate friend and admirer, 
Mattiz A. C. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What Prophetess lived in a College? 

3. What king imported apes and peacocks? 

3» Who when made king refused his mother’s 
first request ? 

4 Who brought the dead to life when he him- 
self was dead? 

5. How do we know that the ladies of ancient 
times were as fond of ornaments and finery as their 
sisters of the present day? 

ANSWERS TO EMILY L. SMITH’S QUESTIONS. 

1. (Here follow 184 names of our Saviour, which 
we are obliged to omit.) 

2. Asa. 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 

3. In 2 Kings xii. 9. 

4 Nebuchadnezzar. Dan. iv. 33- 

s. The dish that held the head of John the Bap- 
tist ; for it cost a life. 

6. Jesus wept. John xi. 35. 

7. Because they made clean only the outside of 
the cup and platter. 

M. A. C. 

Answered also by Sallie C. Day, who sends 57 
names, and says she has found over 200; and in 
part by Eddie Fye, who sends 75 names; Sammy, 
Eirrac, Daisy Dorrance, and Barbara Douglass. 


Sammy writes to correct an error in his answer 
to the “ molasses-candy” question last month. 
The dark color is xo¢ resumed after the pulling, 
as there stated. 


Dear Epirors, — 

In the very sentence in which Mattie Cameron 
invites our criticism on her letter [in the Septem- 
ber Letter Box] I find two or three errors. She 
says, ‘*1f any one finds any errors which ¢hey see 
fit to criticise, I will try to bear #,”" etc Here 
they a plural pronoun, has an artecedent, in the 
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singular number, one ; i¢ has no antecedent, as we 
think it should have, to make the sentence rhetori- 
cally strong and elegant ; and she should have 
said, “ If any one finds im this etter any errors,” 
etc., which is what she means, and not anywhere 
in creation, as her words might be construed to 
mean. 
Respectfully yours. 
“Younc Forks.” 

Mattie is also criticised by M. A. W., Philadel- 
phia, who says, moreover, of this sentence: “She 
repeats the word ‘any’ in a very close connection ; 
this is rhetorically but not grammatically incorrect ; 
no such repetition should be used unless for the 
sake of producing a climax.” 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

If in playing croquet a player causes his ball to 
strike two other balls, has he a right to roquet- 
croquet the first one and then return his ball and 
croquet the second? 

How many of you know and will send the an- 
swer to the editors of this magazine? who I have 
no doubt will be kind enough to let it appear in 
the next Letter Box. 

c. R. S. 


HARTFORD, CONN., August 17, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

We had quite a lively discussion over one of 
your Riddles (No. 62) the other evening, and I 
finally said I would write to you, and see what 
you thought about it. We took of course the 
answer to be “Cod”; but “Hattie R. B.” says 
“the head is one hundred times the size of the 
body,” and in that case it would seem that one 
hundred times nothing makes 100. It is very 
hard ‘to make some people believe that twice o 
does not make 2. We thought if the word Cid 
had been taken, it would have answered very 
well. 

I wish you would tell us if the phrase “‘Skin of 
his teeth” (Job xix. 20) is classed as slang. A 
friend of mine thought it was, and I disagreed with 
her, quoting from Job. 

What century was the year 1800 in? 

Do you know the names of George Sand and 
George Eliot, and where they live? 

Your true friend, 
E. D. Warp. 

Answers. 1. Your criticism on Hattie R. B’s 
puzzle is just. When such errors escape the edi- 
torial eye —as in the multiplicity of affairs they 
sometimes will—we are very glad to have our 
correspondents point them out 

2. No phrase found in ‘the Scriptures can be 
classed as slang, unless perverted entirely from 
its original meaning. 

3. As the year 100 was the last year of the first 
century, so the year 1800 was the last year of the 
eighteenth century. 
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4. “George Sand” is the literary name of the 
great French authoress, Madame Dudevant ; 
“*George Eliot’’ is that of Mrs. Mary A. Lewes, 
whose maiden name was Evans, 


Lizzie L. Smith writes from Rochester, N. Y., 
— “In answer to ‘ Miss Hattie K’s’ question with 
regard to commencement, I find the following 
definition in Webster’s Dictionary: ‘The time 
when students in colleges commence bachelors ; 
a day in which degrees are publicly conferred in 
English and American universities.” 

“T also send an answer to the question asked 
by ‘Robert’: ‘What is meant by Walpurgis 
Night?‘ Walpurgis Night, or the Vigil of St. 
Walpurgis. occurs on the night before the first of 
May, and is so called from Walpurgis, a mission- 
ary from England to the Germans, who after her 
death was canonized as a saint. On this night 
the Germans believe that the witches and wizards 
hold their annual assemblies, the largest and most 
important being held on Brocken in the Hartz 
mountains. To prevent the evil influences of 
these gatherings the people were accustomed to 
burn straw, which custom is still retained in some 
places. A very nice description of these gather- 
ings may be found in Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” 


The last question was answered also by Mary 
Hamilton, Hattie E. M., Sammy, Townsend Wol- 
cott, M. M. D., Ida Wood, Alfred E. B., W. Ab- 
bott, and Eugene McCarlty. 


In answer to Hattie K’s question, Rachael P. 
Gregory says: “On Commencement day the 
Freshmen become Soph s, Soph Juni- 
ors, Juniors Seniors, and the Seniors of the past 
term gi te, or ¢ life. New students 
are entered from that day.” 








Evitor “Our Younc Fo.txs”:— 
Dear Sir, — Will you please answer a silly 
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I would not give it for all the others put together. 
Do you publish a child’s paper? I want to take 
it if you do. 
PEARL. 

No, Pearl, we do not publish a Child’s paper, 
though we sometimes think we should like to, in 
order to print many good things which we cannot 
find room for in ‘‘ Our Young Folks.” 


“An admiring reader” asks: “Will you 
please put this question in ‘Our Letter Box’? 
Where did this expression originate, ‘ Every thing 
is lovely and the goose hangs high’s” 


Dear “Younc Forks” :— 
Will you please tell me, through “Our Letter 
Box,” something about the nine muses? 
Respectfully, Ipa C, 
Hittie H. Hedges, Carrie B. Archer, and oth- 
ers. — We had not room to print all the answers 
to our Geographical Prize Puzzle. Neither have 
we room at present for a discussion concerning it. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting o the persons desiring correspondents.) 


Alice A. Crawford, Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wisconsin, age 
17 (German, Natural Philosophy, and Music). 

Henry P. Day, Jacksonville, lll. (wishes to form a stamp 
collectors’ corresponding club). 

“Willie W—," Box 11, Tuskegee, Macon Co., Ala. 
(li and i ing subjects g lly). 

* Hamlet,” 3x Dwight St., Boston, Mass, (theatrical 
matters). 

Lizzie (age 17), No. 11, Center Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
(flowers and schools). 

Amie Fennette Cook, Goshen, Indiana (would like a 
correspondent not younger than twenty, who is a reader 
of Swedenborg, and who /ries to “live in earnest "). 

George W. Richardson, No. t, Concord Square, Boston, 
Mass. (drawing and painting). 

Eugene Corson, Box 43, Ithaca, N. Y. (beetles and 
b flies of the United States). 








little question, for one of your ad » in the 
Letter Box of the next number of “ Our Young 
Folks” ? 

It is ; When a boy aged fifteen is introduced to 
a girl of the same age, and then a conversation 
springs up between them, in which she asks ques- 
tions requiring answers in the affirmative and neg- 
ative, how should he reply? By saying “yes, 
miss,” and “no, miss,” or “ yes, ma’am,” and 
“no, ma’am,” or simply “yes” and “no’’? 

Please answer and oblige 

Yours truly, 
Nick Scumarow. 
Simply “ Yes” and “‘ No,” 


MARROWBONE, Ky., August 16, 1871. 
Dear “Younc Forks ’:— 
I have been taking your magazine for three 
years. I like it better every month. I am taking 
several magazines, but yours is my favorite one ; 





S. S., 1435 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. (wishes to form,a 
** Model Yacht Club”). 

da W., 2038 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. (Grecian 
and Roman History). 

A. E. B. (age 14), Box 714, Portland, Me. (drawing). 

Annie C. H., Bangor, Maine (age 16; fond of books, 
drawing, pets, and flowers). 

Harry Barler, Box No. 111, Upper Alton, Ill. (age 13; 
rural sports, etc.). 

M. D. S., Cambridgeport, Mass. (desires for a corre- 
spondent any boy or girl over 15 who is fond of reading, 
music, dancing, and fun). 

T. G. H., Box 503, Springfield, Mass. (would like corre- 
spondence on insects and miscellaneous subjects). 

Ida V. Monroe, No. 21 Wesley St., East Boston, Mass. 
(age 13; music, drawing, and fancy-work). 

“ Meg Merrilies,” Box 1612, Wiliamsport, Penn. (age 
15; li , art, and miscell bjects) 

“ Mollie,” 122 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. (age 13; 
music, dancing, and reading, — favorite author, Dickens). 

Terpsichore, Box 46, Mount Vernon, LIL (out-door sports 
for girls). 
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